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GONSALVO OP AMARAMTA. 

[ the hilly couBtr^ which lies 
liyjIKjII between lie two rivers Douro 
■'j and Minho, in the north of 
Portug;aI, a little village may 
1 seen, whose vine -covered 
. , I poor, impretending church, 
offer little claim to the attention of the 
Iravelier, save in the wiiii and romantio 
beauty which ther share with so many, other similar 
scenes in the southern peninsula. Yet.the village of San 
Fajo h&s one association which givea it a dignity and an 
interest ahove that which attaches to. many a lovelier 
and more important place ; for once it .was the residence 
irf a Saint Few changes probahlyliave passed over it, 
BB it lies in its green n^ among the rocl^ arms of the 
Sierra deOeres; and we may iancy how tiiose winding 
paths that lead np to the mountaina among the sUver 
ohre-groTea that cluster round their sides, were trodden 
by the very feet of him who, six hnndted years ago, 
was its pariah-priest. He came here Y«ri '^<sa&%t '«■ 
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mere boy^ as you would baye called him^ to see his fair 
face and slight form ; but those who so early laid on 
him the cure of souls^ well knew that a more than 
ordinary sanctity was in the soul of Gonsalyo (for so 
he was called)^ that fitted him for the charge^ and that 
something of the grace of the supernatural life had 
rested on him since childhood. Gonsalyo had aco^ted 
the charge of his parish less firom the hands oi the 
bishop than firom those of the Most Blessed Virgin^ to 
whom he had consecrated himself firom early years. 
With something of a child's dependence and simplicity, 
he looked to her to lead him by the hand, ana show 
him how to feed and goyem his little flock; and the 
▼iitues which seem to shine most bri&^htly in the life 
he led amon^ his people^ made it eyident that her in- 
fluence oyer nis heart was the true and close one of a 
mother ; for poyerty, purity, and humility were the com- 
panions with whom he dwelt. 

His house stood close to the church; a rude pea- 
sant's cottage it was, with nothing to distinguisn it 
firom those fiiat surrounded it, and perhaps displaying 
less of comfort or the appearance of care. The beggars 
stopped with a kind oi confidence at its httle wicket- 
gate, which they looked on as their home; for they 
knew that they were welcome visitors to the holy cure. 
Poverty to him was the Uverv of his Lord ; and bringing 
them into his house, he woidd wait on them with his own 
hands, and reyerently wash those poor weary feet with 
tears of loye and pily as he thought of One who, in 
scarcely better guise, had gone up and down the rough 
hills of Judea, and who was present to him in the 
persons of His poor. A yillage curate's life has little 
of incident or change; and Gonsalyo passed many 
years amid its quiet duties which haye left no trace on 
the page of history. He liyed for God and for His 
people; and yet, generous and unreserved as was his 
devotion to his pastoral charge, something lay un- 
satisfied in his heart. What it was he scarcely knew, — 
he could not put it into words ; and very often he woidd 
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strive to tlirust it from him as a temptation, whicli was 
sent to divert Mm from bis round of daily duty, and fill 
him with an undefined disquietude. Yet there it was, — 
a kind of voice in his soul that ever whispered to him of 
something more ; a finger that always seemed to beckon 
him a lit3e further on, away from the pastures of that 
village-home, and the sweetness of its unruffled tran- 
QuiUity, into strange lands, where he might seek for 
tnat which, whilst still he could not name it, be was 
every day feeling to be more and more the want of 
his soul. 

It was a summer's evening; and the glow of the 
fiEu^failing daylight fell through the western casement 
of the little churdi of San Pajo, and gave its last lustre 
to the image of the Blessed Virgin, before which Gon- 
salvo might be seen kneeling in the attitude of one 
whose heart was ill at ease. 

He gazed up into the marble face that looked on him 
with such a quiet sweetness, as though he found in its 
maternal smile the answer to all his troubled thoughts. 
^^What wouldst thou have me do?" were the words 
which broke involuntarily fi^m his lips ; " for even when 
I look at thee, do I hear the voice which whispers me 
to go ; and I know not whither thou woiddst send me. 
Sleep has gone from mine eyes, and the joy which in 
old time satisfied my soid has fled away, ana still thou 
wilt not sufler me to rest ; oh, that but once the voice 
would speak aloud to my ears, and declare to me thy 
will, that I might know at length what thou wouldst 
have me to do !" Perhaps it was the shadow of the 
departing twilight that nickered over the face of the 
statue, or perhaps the toars that gathered in his eyes 
dimmed Gronsalvo's sight; but it seemed to him that 
the lips of Mary moved as though in speech, and a 
word fell upon ms ears ; he knew not whence it came, 
yet he took it as the answer he had craved, and it 
sounded like " JerusalemJ'^ That one word seemed to 
give light to his soul : his was the age of pilgrimage, 
azul the Sepulchre of the Bedoemeic "v^e ^&&\^ssa^ 
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towards which all Christiaii hearts were yeaming.* 
Travelling was a different thin^ then to what it now 
is ; and yet men thought it little to cross the seas^ and 
find their way over pathless rugged mountains, and 
perhaps to beg their way through a foreign and hostile 
country, that they might lay their pilgrim's-staff beside 
the sepulchre of their Lor(L It was the great work of 
penance of those days; and the twelve centuries that 
had passed away had destroved nothing of the tender- 
ness of that tie which bound the heart of Christendom 
to the tomb of Christ. Gonsalvo rose with a clear pur^ 
pose in his soid, and with a hope more buoyant than 
he had felt for many months, that he should find the 
thing Ws heart had so long been seeking in a pilgrimage 
to the holy shrine. 

A very short time snfiSced for his preparations; 
they were less for himself than for the comfort of his 
people in his absence, for his courage failed him a little 
at ^e thought of leaving them ; and but for the deep 
conviction that he was but following a Divine call, he 
could scarcely have found the strength to abandon 
them. One human tie of kindred had been granted 
him, which had a close hold on his heart. The death 
of an elder brother had left him in charge of his only 
child, to whom he had given the care ana affection of a 
father. He had received holy orders at an early age ; 
and it was to him that Gronsalvo determined, with the 
permission of the Bishop, to intrust the care of his 
parish, in the hopes that ms presence might keep alive 
in the hearts of ms flock the influence anarememorance 
of their absent pastor. And now he stood at his wicket- 
gate, with the rouffh habit and staff that formed the 
pilgrim's garb, and lingered a little before he turned 
nis back on scenes that had made till now his only 
world. His nephew was by his side; and they boui 
stood looking over the village, as it lay with its vines 
and pastures bathed in the dew of an early summer 
morning. 

'^^tonio/' said his uncle, ^^I leave these few 
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"sheep in the wilderness with a heavy heart : and thou 
art but young' to feed them ; yet was I not older than 
thyself when first I came amon^ them." 

" And I, good father, have dwelt among them since 
a child," repBed the yquth, " and have grown up on 
your own teaching, even as though I were your son. 
It seems to me as motigh all things here were so familiar 
with the thought of you, that it will be as if vou were 
still present in the old places, and I shall not roel alone 
or without a guide." 

" Child," returned G^nsalvo, " thou thinkest so 
now ; yet, who can tell ? It may be, a year hence thou 
wilt not desire other guide than tlune own will; and 
as yet thou canst scarcely tell where that may lead. 
Perchance thou thinkest it much to be master here, and 
order all things as thou wilt ; yet, if thou hast had 
happy days among these hills, it were well for thee to 
remember the secret of their Imppiness, — for they were 
ever seasoned to thee by poverty and prayer." 

" You doubt me, father," said Antonio, a little 
hastily ; but Gonsalvo laid his hand on his shoulder, 
and looked at him with a glance of trust and affection 
which seemed to shame him for the thought. 

^* I do not doubt you, my son," he said 5 ^^ I was 
but thinking that till now tne priest's house of San 
Pajo has been termed ' the Beggar^s Home,' and I 
doubted how the title might suit the ears of its new 
master. But I did thee wrong for even that mistrust ; 
thou wilt surely care for the poor wanderers better than 
I have done, and not the less for the thought of thine 
uncle, who may chance to be begging his bread fi*om a 
Strang hand in a like manner, and it may be will one 
day he imknown at his own door, like the holy Alexis." 

Antonio fell at his feet with tears and many a pro- 
test of fidelity to his trust ; and having given him his 
blessing for me last time, Gk>nsalvo at length set out 
on the mountain-road that was to lead him across the 
Spanish firontier. 

Time passed on ; and though at first Antoni<s \fiQsssft&^ 
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the guidance of the hand which till now had bo tendaih' 
supported him^ by deCTees Glonsalvo's parting wonb 
seemed to find their fiOfilment. There was a pleasnre 
in the new feeling of fireedom and the gratificatum of 
his own willy whicn stole on him insensibly ; and whan 
at the year's end Gonsalvo's return was still delayed, 
and no tidings concerning him reached San Pajo, his 
prolonged absence caused a secret satis&ction to the 
neart of his nephew, even whilst he would &in haye 
persuaded himself that it filled him with regret. Then 
the revenues of the parish, and those attached to the 
canon's stall of Braga, which Gonsalvo held, came 
pouring in, and Antonio discovered with surprise that 
ids uncle was a wealthy man. And he began to look 
at the bare ruinous walls of his little house with a con- 
temptuous surprise, to think how one who could have 
lived so well and easily should have chosen instead a 

Cant's &re and dwelling; and the title of ''the 
^gar's Home" was getting every day more and 
more distasteful to his ears. Another year, and still 
no news of Gonsalvo; and Antonio was gettine used 
to think of the parish as his own, and to form nxr the 
spending of his revenues plans, tdas ! which were all 
for his own pleasure, and wherein the poor, whom Gkm- 
salvo had been wont to make his bankers, had now but 
little share. Another and another year rolled on; men 
had almost forgotten Gonsalvo's name ; the poor hum- 
ble master of tne Beggar's Home stood little chance of 
being remembered by the side of the gay Abb6 of San 
Pajo, as Antonio was now universally styled. Yel^ so 
long as he felt that title was his own by courtesy only, 
he felt his position mi^ht any day be changed; and 
full of this tormenting tnought, he constantiy revolved 
in his mind how he could place himself above the chance 
of a reverse which would deprive him of all his present 
means of ease and enjoyment. Gonsalvo's lengthened 
absence gave a ready suggestion, on which he was not 
long in profiting. A nmiour began to circidate of his 
death ; and letters, it was said, had been received from 
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Palestine which confirmed the tale^ and furnished every 
particular. The archbishop himself was deceived^ and 
prepared to fill the vacant benefice; and it seemed but 
a fitting testimony of respect to his venerable memory 
to choose as his successor one who had stood to him in 
the relation of a son. In shorty before the termination 
of the fourth year from Gonsalvo's departure, his nephew 
had been solemnly inducted into the benefice^ which it 
was said had been left vacant by the death of its late 
saintly occupant, and Antonio's utmost wishes were 
fulfilled. The thirteenth century (at which period the 
circumstances of which we are spealdng took place) 
was a miserable time for PortugaL Long civil wars^ 
followed by the reign of a weak and incapable prince, 
Sancho II., had left the kingdom a prey to innumerable 
factions, amid which all law was diaregarded, and every 
part of society became infected by the imiversal corrup- 
tion. In this general decay of morals, the new Abo^ 
of San Pak) found plenty to countenance him in the 
career of license and extravagance to which he now 
abandoned himself. The patrimony which formerly 
had supported widows and orphans was now lavished 
on dogs, hoi'ses, and fsdcons. The little cottage was 
replaced by a luxurious dwelling, firom whose door the 
poor were thrust away ; and as things grew daily worse 
and worse, the people ceased not to deplore the loss of 
their old pastor, whom, in common with tiie rest of the 
world, they mourned as dead. 

Fourteen years had passed since Antonio's settle- 
ment at San Pajo, when one evening a pilgrim was 
seen coming down the mountain-road that led to the 
village, — no unusual spectacle in old times, when the 
priest's house offered a sure shelter to all such travellers, 
yet one not often seen of late; for the reputation of the 
new abb^ had made them shy of the road that passed 
his inhospitable door. And this one was from the Holy 
Land ; his broad hat bore the palmer's shell, his feet 
were bare, and worn with long joumeyings, and the 
lines of his pale and wasted £bi^ wefc^ ^Ic^s^ T^2^^c^sst ^ 
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austerity than of age. Fourteen years of penance and 
pilgrimage had left too great a change on Gonsalvo's 
appearance to make him easily recogriised ; and those 
who passed him as he stood leaning on his staff on the 
brow of the hill, looking with swimming eyes over the 
nouse which lay below, never gave the ragged dusty 
Strang a second glance. Wnat kind of thoughts 
were m his heart as he stood there, calling to mina, as 
though it were but yesterday, the morning when, not 
£ar nom that very spot, he had given his parting bless- 
ing to Antonio, and set out on his long and weary 
journey? How many a sick longing after home had 
there been amid the hours of captivity and delay that 
had come on him since then ! And the peace of his 
soul still wanting, the desire as peat and as unsatisfied 
as ever, the whisper of that voice making itsdf heard 
louder and louder in every sacred spot ana holy shrine ; 
neither home nor pilgrimage had yet given him the 
reply ; and as he slowly descended the mil towards his 
old awelling, something rose within him like a warning, 
that it was not there he should find it, and that his 
resting-place was still, as ever, ^^ a little farther on." 

He stood before the house, which, indeed, had little 
but its situation by which he could recognise it as the 
same. ^^ Is tiiis the priest's house, good firiend 7" he 




in thy 
touched 

the latcli of yonder door. Its master has small love for 
men in thy garb ; and thy scallop-shell will scarce make 
thy rags ana alms-box the more welcome." 

"And who is the abb6 ?" continued Gonsalvo ; for the 
thought flashed across him that perhaps Antonio might 
be dead, and so the place had passed into the hands of 
an unworthy stranger. 

"The aJJ^," answered the villager with a sneer, 
" likes better to be called Don Antonio de Souza. I 
warrant you he loves the huntsman's cap better thaa 
the priesf s dock; and to speak truth, the one fits him 
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better than the other. There goes the Psahn-chant 
which finds most favour in his ears/' he continued^ as 
the loud bay of a hound was heard from within the en- 
closure ; ^' there are rare pensioners now in the Bexar's 
Home." 

Those fSamiliar words shot into Gonsalvo's heart like 
an agony; and without reply he turned from the speaker^ 
and raising the latch of the door without further cere- 
mony^ he stood within the entrance-hall. It was a 
moment he had often pictured to himself; but how 
strange a contrast to all his cherished fancies did he 
find the reality ! A table stood in the middle of the 
hall covered with glasses and the remains of the even- 
ing meal^ and round it sat sevei*al men whose dress and 
bearing inspired him with a feeling of disgust. Among 
them was one who seemed the master of the revels^ and 
in whose countenance^ despite of the alteration which v 
had come from long habits of license and dissipation, 
Gronsalvo recognised with anguish the features of his 
nephew. He wore a huntsman's dress, and no vestige 
of nis sacred calling was visible either in his appearance 
or manner. The entrance of Gonsalvo disturbed the 
company, who looked up with a lazy surprise : he did 
not advance further from the entrance ; but stood lean- 
ing on his staff, and gazing at the scene before him 
with a sad and severe countenance. 

" Whom have we here ?" cried Antonio at length, 
after a stare at his new visitor. "There was small 
ceremony in your entrance, Sir Palmer ; let there be as 
little in you^ departure. Get you gone, sirrah, and 
quickly too, ere 1 show you the way out with less of 
courtesy than you may chance to like." 

But Gonsalvo never moved ; he fixed his eyes on 
his nephew's face, and uttered but one word — "An- 
tonio ! And the tone, soft and gentle as it was, fell 
on the abb6's ear like a thunderclap ; for it was one he 
could not mistake. The sudden pallor of his cheek 
betrayed hi s ag itation, as he started to his feet, ex- 
claiming : "Who art thou, fellow, to make «i feft^^iiri^ 
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my name ? Begone^ I bbj, ere I teach thee mamiera 
with my stick !" 

'^ Who am I, saidst thou?" replied Gronsalvo, as he 
came slowly into the circle ; ^^ I am the master of this 
house, and thine uncle, unhappy hoy ; and thou needest 
not have asked my name, mr thou knewest it when 
first I spoke. How do I find thee, Antonio? The 
rags and palmer's hat do not chan^ me as thou art 
changed, yea, in thy very soul, which once was pure 
and innocent as a cmld's, and now — ^" 

"A pretty tale," interrupted Antonio, who had 
quickly determined on the part he should take ; " Gron- 
salyo, my uncle, as all the world knows, has been dead 
for many years ; thou art but a poor impostor, and hast 
scarcely learnt thy lesson right. Out, I say a&tun, or 
the dogs shall hunt thee to cover;" and snatcning up 
the hunting-whip that lay by his side, he whistlea to 
two great oloodhounds who lay on the floor, and who 
at the sound raised their ears, and seemed ready to 
carry his threat into execution. 

Gronsalvo paused : it was certainly no feeling of fear 
that made him hesitate ; but something of a doubtfdl 
purpose seemed to mingle with the anguish of that 
moment. Then the doubt vanished, and he spoke again : 
" Antonio," he said, " I will give thee yet a chance ; for 
my heart yearns after thee even still, and it may be 
thou findest it hard to part from house and lands which 
thou hast called thine own for fourteen years. Keep 
them, child, if such be thy will ; but let me, ere I go, 
but once hear thee speak in thine old tone, and call 
me fether." 

" A rare father !" said one of the abb6's companions, 
who till now had been silent spectators of the scene. 
"Why, Antonio, I marvel you dally with the old 
vagrant; I would long ago have loosed the dogs at 
him, or have tried what a cut of the whip might have 
done in the matter. His paternity would move a little 
faster with Sebastian at his heels ; and at the sound of 
his name the dog uttered a low growl. 
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^'Hast thou no answer^ Antonio?" said bis unde 
sorrowAilly^ and without heeding the other's interrup- 
tion^ ^<the lands^ yea, all that I have^ are thine^ so 
thou wilt give me back thy broken fidth^ thy perjured 
g^ty sou^ to be mine own again." 

"Thou art too bold," exclaimed the abb6, who 
feared lest his companions might reaUy suspect the 
truth of Gonsalvo's tale if he suffered the scene to last 
much longer. " Out, I say again, or I will hound thee 
from the village ;" and whirling the lon^ whip above 
his head, he let the lash fall with a terrihc cut on the 
person of the pilgrim. A loud laugh from the others 
showed their approbation of the action ; and coming to 
the aid of their companion with many an oath and 
word of blasphemy, they thrust him to the door ; and 
flingins' him over the threshold, Gonsalvo heard the 
bolts drawn, and felt that all hope of softening the 
heart of Antonio was at an end. What should he do 7 
There was the Bishop ; and it would not be difficult to 
prove his identity to mm, and to get justice done him, 
and its righteous penalties inflicted on the worthless 
intruder. But no such thought was in Gk)nsalvo's mind, 
as he turned his back once more on the valley which 
but an hour since he had entered as his home. " Not 
there," he murmured to himself; "I thought not it 
would be thus, and yet I knew the rest would not be 
there ; my foot is yet m the wilderness, and the promised 
land is far as ever from mine eyes." 

Sunk in sad and bitter reflections he walked on, 
hardly knowing in what direction he was going ; and 
night-fall overtook him in a wild and desmate region 
about three leases from the banks of the Douro. No 
sign of human habitation was near, the barren heights 
of the Sierra rose on every side; but the valley in which 
he stood was green and beautiful, being watered by the 
river Tama^, which flowed from the mountains and 
joined the larger stream of the Douro further down. 
The rocks at the base of the mountain were broken, 
and in some places hollowed into caves ; and in. osc^s^ ^ 
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these Gonsalvo resolved to take up his lodging for the 
night. But it was scarcely to sleep: he lay on thd 
mossy turf thinking over the events of the day, weep- 
ing hitterly when he thought of Antonio, and yet with. 
something in his heart that told him it was not his 
hand alone that had driven him from the door. '^ The 
will of God was not there," he said, as his thoughts 
spoke half-aloud; ^^hath He not said, that some He 
will lead to the wilderness, and there speak to their 
hearts 7" And as he listened to the quiet ripple of the 
mountain-stream, and the low night-wind sighing among 
the trees, their friendly voices sounded sweet and plea- 
sant in his ears, and soothed away the echoes of those 
curses which had rung in them ever since he had turned 
from the doors of San Pajo. "The voice of God is in 
the waters," he murmured ; '^ and it biddeth me rest 
awhile on the spot where He has led me. Here are no 
frdse hearts and broken &ith of men ; here will I abide : 
and it takes but little to change the pilgrim's habit to 
the hermit's coat." 

As soon as day dawned, he set about the task of 
constructing a little cell where he might dwell; and in 
which he resolved to remain, without taking further 
steps to declare his return and prove the truth of his 
story. In a few weeks he had added to his hermita^ 
a Httle chapel of the rudest construction, which he 
dedicated to the Mother of God ; and it was not long 
before the news went round the neighbomdng country, 
that a hermit of extraordiBaiy sanctity had taSen up hia 
residence in the Talley of the Tamaga. The sweetness 
of his new life grew on him day by day, and efiaced 
the memory of £s sufferings; the wfldei^^s blossomed 
like a rose, for its solitude was full of God. Prayer, 
and the work which was necessary to obtain his scanty 
subsistence, divided his time ; the echoes of the rocks 
gave back the sound of the Divine office which he 
chanted amid the silence, and his little chapel was 
blessed with the celebration of the Divine mysteries. 
In time be became so enamoured of \ua deiaetVi) ^ScaX» 
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the fate whicli had driven him from his home seemed 
no longer a hard one ; and it seemed as though Gron- 
salvo were at last at rest. By degrees the fame of his 
sanctity drew numhers to visit him in his cell ; the val- 
ley of Amaranta^ as his retreat was called^ became 
the resort of all who desired counsel or direction^ and 
Gk)nsalvo saw his life of soUtude gradually changed to 
one of apostoUc labour. Obedient to the call which 
sunmoned him to duties he had never sought^ he 
preached through the whole surrounding country; and 
the sweet odour of his charities and prayers^ extending 
beyond the limits of his little wilderness^ difPiised their 
blessed influence over the whole region of the Tras os 
MonteS; and vast numbers were converted to a life of 
penance and devotion. 

We have seen Gonsalvo in many positions, — as pa- 
lish-priest and as pilgrim, as hermit and apostle ; but 
the end was not yet. Through all these changes that 
passed over his life, the same voice made itself heard 
as in old time ; and he knew that even yet he was not 
brought into the haven where he should be. The hope 
so long deferred had brought with it a profound sub- 
mission to the vrill of God ; and yet he ceased not to 
implore a clearer light to know where that will would 
lead him on at last. One night, after many hours spent 
in prayer, he lay down to rest on the stone-floor of his 
litue chapel before the altar of the Blessed Virgin, 
where stood a rude image of the Divine Mother, carved 
by his own hand out of the rock. He had scarcely 
Allien asleep when he was roused by a brilliant ligh^ 
more dazzling than the sun; and starting to his feet, he 
beheld standing on the right of the altar the form of 
Mary herself, and her aspect was mild and gracious, as 
though she had come to oe the messenger of peace. 

(?onsalvo threw himself at her feet : " Lady of my 
soul," he said, ^^ is the hour come at last?" 

^' It is come, Gonsalvo," said a voice '^\jkS«ftk -^sssisaa. 
was sweeter far than tihe me\odi<ea oi ««s^^ ^co^^^^ 
Mm with a flood of overw^e\ixmis Vs^ \ '' ^^Xj&a^^^so. 
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hast led here was but to prepare thee for the end, and 
I am come to call thee to the house where the will of 
God awaits thee. Know then^ that thou shalt never 
find rest till thou art joined to an order dedicated to 
my service^ which thou shalt know when thou hearest 
an office in my honour^ which begins and ends with the 
Ave Maria, • Go^ then, and seek thy place of rest ; and 
when thou hast found it^ thou shalt have found the 
way in which thou mayest serve God perfectly until 
death." 

The vision was gone^ and Gonsalvo was alone again. 
When morning dawned^ he laid aside his hermit's dress; 
and once more taking up his pilgrim's-stafT^ prepared 
to set out on his new wanderings in obedience to the 
command he had received. His life had been so peace- 
able and happy in his little hermitage^ that it was not 
without a sigh he turned his back on the green and 
pleasant valley^ and went out once more into the world 
that lay beyond his desert, " not knowing whither he 
went." Up and down the hills of Porti^al he wan- 
dered for many a month, every night seeking a lodging 
firom the hospitable doors oi some of the many con- 
vents that then covered the &ce of the country; and 
with weary longing ears he listened to the recital of 
our Lady's Office, in the vain hope of catching those 
words wnich shotdd be the signal to him of rest. 

At length, one evening found him near Guimares, 
a town not far from his old hermitage; and according 
to his custom, he asked of a passer-by whether there 
were no monastery in' the neighbouniood where he 
might ask shelter for the night. The man to whom he 
put the question seemed scarcely inclined for a very 
courteous reply : " We have no monks here," he an- 
swered, surlily ; " unless you call the new-fashioned 
fiiars yonder by such a name." 

" And who are they?" said Gronsalvo, who had 
been about to turn away in disappointment, but was 
recaUed hjr the latter part of the sentence. 

'^^<? I^Tars of Mary some call tiiem,** ^wii ^Soa 
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man; "friars-preachers, as they call themselves — friars- 
beggars, I say, were a better name; and beg'gar treat- 
ment they should have, did I rule the land. 

" Beggar !" thought Gonsalvo, and the word was 
ftdl of home to his ears; " then I will surely try the 
begears' home, whatever it may be. I would pray you 
to show me where I may find these friars* convent," 
he said aloud, addressing his companion ; ^^ I am a 
stranger here, and can scarce g^ess my way." 

'^Convent," said the man, with a contemptuous 
laugh ; " why, look down yonder, where you see the 
grey mound oy the river-side : some where among the 
stones and ruboish you will find the convent : a com- 
munity, methinks, of bats and moles were the nttest for 
such a hole: and that patched habit," he added, eyeing 
the pilgrim with no very flattering glance, « may cUce 
to smt their taste. ' 

Gonsalvo looked in the direction pointed out, and 
saw indeed on the opposite bank of the river a rude 
heap of building, which presented a spectacle almost 
justifying the sneermg description bestowed on it by 
the speaker. But the aspect of its almost squaUd 
poverty, far from repellmg him, attracted him with a 
wonderful power; and crossing the little bridge that 
separated him from the town, he in a few moments 
stood at the door of the strange convent. A ruinous 
house formed the centre of the building; but later ad- 
ditions had been made on either side, extending, how- 
ever, no higher than the second story, the basement 
being formed of a narrow cloister, whilst the rooms 
that were ranged over it were rudely constructed of 
turf and stones cemented together with mud. The 
whole of the erection was scarcely superior in style to 
his own hermitage of Amaranta; and yet, poor and 
himible as it was, Gk)nsalvo felt there was something 
about its look which might inspire you with devotion. 
His signal soon brought the porter to tha ds5s«^\\is^ 
wore a white tunic and Bcaipiu\»x, «v3l<53!dl «s» ^cKias^^^^s^^ 
never seen before, and bia ap^jeai^aa^ ^yscts^^ss^^^ 
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with the austere and simple character of the place. 
" May it please you," saia Gonsalro, '' I am a poor 
pilgrim, who would crave a night's lodging under your 
roof for the love of Qod. They told me yonder that 
the Friars of Mary were not wont to drive away the 
beggars from their door." 

" You are welcome, brother," said the friar, to 
whom a single glance had revealed enough to persuade 
him that the pdgrim was worthy of his trust, — "that 
is, if you be content with hard &re and lodging; for 
the friars-preachers have little luxury to offer to their 
guests; but you must speak to the father-prior. A 
pilgrim, and, as I guess, from the Holy Lsmd, has a 
sure claim on his hospitali^." 

As he spoke, he led donsalvo through the rough 
cloister into a room whose furniture consisted of a table 
and wooden bench, where a man sat writing, whose 
appearance riveted him at once, filling him with an 
emotion of reverence which induced lum to kneel un- 
covered as he asked his blessing. And well mi^ht such 
a sentiment be aroused at the first sight of St. Peter 
Gonsalez, or, as he w.as then more commonly called, 
Saint Tehno, the Prior of Guimares. The nobility of 
his natural bearing made itself perceived even imder 
the poor religious habit which he wore, whilst none 
coula doubt that in him the humility of the saint 
mingled with the courageous firmness of a Christian 
hero. When Gonsalvo rose from his knees, the two 
gazed in one another's countenances long and earnestly; 
and the instinct of the Divine Spirit, with which both 
were so richly endowed, revealed to each the secrets of 
holiness which lay buried in the soul of his companion. 

" Thou wilt lodge here to-night, good pilgrim," said 
the prior; " and the hour of Complme is even now at 
hand. In the morning we must meet again; for surely 
tliere is much whereof thou and I must speak before 

we part." 

tjbe cell to which Gonsalvo was conducted was in 
^0 dormitory above the cLoistex o{ "wVns^ "^^ \^3k^^ 
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spoken; it was scarcely four feet wide, and being nearly- 
open to the dormitory, the least noise outside could he 
distinctlj heard by its occupant. As Gronsalvo lay on 
the rough bed which formea nearly the only furniture 
of the cell, he could catch the sound of the brethren's 
feet as they assembled in the dormitory to recite the 
Little Office of Our Lady, as is the custom in the order 
before retiring to rest ; and then, at last, the welcome 
words broke on his ear : '' Ave Maria, gratia plena, 
Dominus tecvmt^'* He listened, with a throbbing neart, 
till the recital should be finished; for he knew if the 
same salutation were repeated at its close, that the 
token giyen him by Mary was found, and his wander- 
ings were at an eoa. And it was eyen so: Gonsalyo 
bowed his head in thankfulness, and murmured to him- 
self, with inexpressible joy of hearty ^^ S(bc requies 
mea/* 

When next he appeared before the prior it was to 
solicit from him the holy habit of the ord!er to which he 
had been so maryellously led, — a request which the Saint 
did not hesitate to grant when he learnt that the pil- 
mm, whose appearance had so attracted him the night 
before, was none other than the hermit Gonsalyo, whose 
saintly fame had long since reached the conyent of 
Guimares. Another chai^ therefore passed oyer his 
life ; priest, pilgrim, and hermit, he saw himself en- 
rolled among a community of brethren liying in the first 
fenrour of their institute, and under the guidance and 
goyernment of a Saimt. The perfection of his soul^ 
trained in the school of suffering, soon became apparent 
to all; and a year after his profession in the order, it was 
determined to send him out to preach. The deyotion of 
the people of Amai*anta towards him, and the great 
fruit of souls which he had gained among them during 
his former residence, induced his supenors to choose 
that spot as the scene of Ida labours; and thus, after aa 
absence of mo years, he r«tamed to Iccka YW(Xa V«rcK&a^^ 
which continued his principal i^Islcq oi ^iSwA'^ tosov^x^^ 
wniaaKfer of his life. The t^iro. oi AjCD3ai«si\a»^^^'^^ 
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stands in the vallej; which was then so sweet and loydy 
a wilderness, was &st formed of the people who boih. 
huts and cottages round his grotto, that they might 
benefit from the neighbourhood of the Saint ; and the 
bridge which spans the Tamaga, where it dashes oyer 
the high and precipitous rocks that rise round the yaUey, 
stands on the site of one which he built by the direc- 
tion of an angel; and which cost him many years of 
incessant labour, in the course of which his miraculous 

?owers were often displayed. On the 10th of January^ 
259, yoices were hesurd in all the country and yillages 
round about, which said, '^ Arise, and go to the burial 
of the Saint." The people ran wondering through the 
streets, asking one another who was dead ; and a com- 
mon inspiration determined them to proceed to the 
hermitage of Amaranta, where indeed they found the 
yenerable body of the aged man lying on the stone- 
floor surrounded by the community of Guimares, who 
had been called to witness his departure. 

Such are the outlines of a Mstory whose singular 
character makes us regret the imperfect details which 
haye been preseryed concemiag one whose life exhibited 
by turns a picture of almost eyery reliffious yocation 
which we find separately in the liyes o? other Saints. 
And in all, we are told, " he liyed without reproach" — - 
well deserving, by the blind and childlike faith which 
guided him in his long and weary pilgrimages, of that 
sweet name at last by which it was then the priyileffe 
of the Dominican order to be popularly known — ^' The 
Friar of Mary." 
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IL 

THE VICTORY OF MURET. 

URING the year 1213 the south of France 
had been tne scene of a long and weary 
struggle between the Counts of the House of 
Toulouse and their Catholic subjects. Both 
parties had at length exchanged negotiations 
and treaties for open and determined hostili- 
ties. The circumstances which gave rise to 
the celebrated war with the Albigenses are 
doubtless known to all our readers 5 one of 
the most brilliant of its events was the victory 
of Muret, gained^ according to the universal 
A9 A belief of tibe age, by the prayers oflfered by the 
wL \j ^^^o^^s ^ *^® Rosary to the Blessed Virgin. 
^'^ A short pause of hostOities had taken pmce 

in consequence of the efforts of the Holy See 
and the council wmch met at Lavaur in the beginning 
of the year; but the decision of that council had been 
unfavourable to the Count of Toulouse, and King Peter 
of Arra^on, who had espoused his cause, determined to 
open a iresh campaign against the CathoHc confederates, 
without waiting for the arrival of the papal le^te, who 
was on the road, commissioned by Innocent fil. to ar- 
range new articles of peace. Simon de Montfort was 
the well-known leader of the Catholics; but he was 
without an army. A small body of men were with him 
at the town of Fangeaux, when the news was suddenly 
brought him that the king of Arroj^n had passed the 
Pyrenees, and, together with the Counts of Toulouse, 
Foix, and Comminges, had advanced against the strong 
fortress of Muret, a town occupied by the CathoUc&^i&s^ 
situated on the Garonne, a\>o\x\. \£x«^ \r»j^^ ^^^^^^ 
Toulouse. The annj oitkie ASJb^^jaoaR^ ^sassSa ^^^ 
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of 40^000 foot and 2^000 horse^ according to the lowest 
reckoning'^ while some B&na it to have amounted alto- 
gether to 100,000 men. The forces of the Catholics 
consisted of no more than dOO cavalrj, and ahout an 
equal nimiber o£ infantry^ and with this handfdl of 
followers De Montfort instantly resolved to set out for 
the relief of the town. He was joined at Bolhonne hj 
ike Bishops of Toulouse, Uzds, and sereral others. One 
of them endeavoured to dissuade him from what seemed 
a mere madness; but he remained mmiovable in his de- 
termination. ^^ The King of Arragon/' he said, ^^ has 
come to fight to {dease a woman (meaning the daughter 
of the Count of Toxdouse, affianced to his eldest son); but 
God Himself will fight for us.^' He entered the diurch 
of Bolbonne, and prayed for some time before the altar. 
Unsirding his sword and laying it there, he offered it 
to Grod ; then as he took it back again, he said, ^^ O 
Lord, who hast chosen me, all unworuiy as I am, to do 
battle in Thy name, I tins day take my sword from 
Thine altar, that I may reeeiye it from Thee, since for 
Thee I nm about to fiffht." Then he proceeded to 
Saverdun, where it was aetermined in a council of war 
to rest that night, and press cm for Muret en the fol" 
lowing morning. 

Tasit night was spent by all in prayer and prepara- 
tion for death ; they conferaed their sins devoutly, and, 
as tradition tells us, imited altogether in the devotion of 
the Bosarj, then but just beginning to be iH*opag^ted. 
The next day they proceeded on thor march, in spite of 
the continued rain, which rendered the roads ahnost im- 
passable ; crossed the Garonne without opposition, and 
on the evening of the 11th of September found ikem- 
selves behind me towers of Muret. The soldiers, full of 
ardour, demanded to be led instantly to meet the enemy; 
but De Montforty seeing the hcH'ses tired out by their 
long and fisttigoing journey, judged it better to enter 
the town at once, and to defer any hostile movement 
iofti? Hhe foUowmg daj. The btahops meanwhile had 
^'^tp^teAed two rdj^povu^ to the csged^ c£ liiit&'&iBii^ ^ 
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Arragon to propose conditions of peace; but they had 
been repulsed vrith the sarcastic answer, '' That it was 
scarcely worth while to hold a conference for the sake 
of the handful of scoundrels whom they had brought 
with them." They did not, however, abandon their 
hopes of bringing about some terms of conciHation, and 
sent word to the king that on the following morning 
they should appear barefoot before him, and implore 
him to reconsider his answer; but he would listen to no 
proposals short of the instant surrender of the town, to- 

fetner with the whole Catholic army, to his discretion, 
larly on the following day they attempted to carry their 
design into effect, and sent a reli^ous before them to 
announce their approach. De Montfort caused the 
gates to be openea for him to pass through; but as he 
did so, a band of the heretics fell on him, and at the 
same time a very storm of stones and arrows was 
directed against the house where the bishops were 
assembled. De Montfort soon repulsed his adversaries, 
and returning to the ecclesiastics, '^ Do you not see," he 
said, '^ that your negotiations avail nothm^? It is time 
now to fight, — ^to conquer or to perish." BLe gave orders 
to his flowers to arm themselves, and entered the 
church, where the Bishop of Uz^ offered the Holy 
Sacrifice. As he knelt before the altar, he again con- 
secrated himself and his cause to God, saying these 
words: " My God, I offer you the sacrifice of my body 
and my souL" Then he went down into the town, 
where all his gallant little company were now gathered 
toother, with a small reinforcement which he had re- 
ceived the evening before from his countess. His forces 
now amounted to nearly 1,000 men ; for the infantry 
were left to garrison the place, and he intended to meet 
the enemy with his horsemen alone. They were all 
men of tried valour and determination, and strong in a 
noble faith; strong also in that purity of conscience and 
readiness to die for God, which tc?^ ^(k:L<5iTS!L^^'as.^^Ksa% 
of the gloTj of the martvr. T>e 5lLoTL\Ss$t\> "^^^^^^^^xt^ 
iselfat their head with a c^ieexWL ^a^L ^SSsscfi^ ^ 
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''Have you counted your people?" said one of hin 
friends. " I count neither mends nor enemies/' was 
his reply: '' if God is for us, we are enough." As 
they stood waiting for the signal to moye, the Bishops 
of Toulouse and Comminges approached to address to 
them some last words of exhortation, and to give them 
the solemn benediction. They carried a reuc of the 
true cross, at the sight of which every man flung him- 
self fi'om his horse, and knelt in submissive reverence. 
One by one they went to the bishops' feet and kissed 
the holy relic, till the Bishop of Comminges, seeing the 
hour was growing late, and that Fulk of Toulouse was 
unable to address the troops from his deep agitation, 
took the crucifix from his hands, and going to a Uttle 
eminence with it, harangued the army in a few en- 
couraging words, and blessed them as they knelt. Then 
the ecclesiastics turned back into the church to pray, 
and the thousand devoted warriors rode out of the city- 
gate. 

The besiegers had left their position to receive 
them, and were too confident of success to make any 
arrangement for seeming it. They were already raising 
cries of mockery and insulting triumph over their hand- 
ful of antagonists, when they wei'e, as it were, stunned 
by the shock of a charge so terrible and impetuous that 
it bore all before it. Ere they knew what had happened, 
their first division was overtnrown. De Montfort and 
his men-at-arms knew too well the disparity of numbers 
to trust to long manoeuvering ; their only hope was in a 
coup'de-^nain, and in the surprise which might result 
from the very audacity of the attack. As soon therefore 
as they were free from the gates, they ranged themselves 
in order of battle, and galloped agamst the ranks of the 
enemy. Dashing against them with irresistible ftiry, 
they broke through every obstacle; and before the ad- 
vanced guard of the army had recovered from their dis- 
order, nding through them with the impetuosity of a 
j^md^Jwmd, they feu on the Catalflna, who were posted 
^^ehmd, under the command of tlie Co\mfc Aft 'BoVx.* 'Y\i'b 
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^hole affiiir took but a few minutes ; for the Catholic 
warriors had never drawn bridle^ or slackened their 

r. They literally rode their opponents down by 
force. Glancing around him, and seeing the 
advantage which this first success had given him, De 
Montfort resolved to pursue it ere his enemies had 
recovered their presence of mind. Leading his fol- 
lowers on in the same gallant and extraordinary style, 
he dashed forward to the very centre of the hostile 
army, where the royal standard of Arragon indicated 
tibe presence of the kin^. The Spaniards received him 
with a valour as determmed as his own; and the terrible 
nature of the struggle for a few minutes is thus de- 
scribed by the younger Count of Toulouse, who was a 
spectator of the conflict, " The noise of that shock," 
he says, ^^ was so violent, that it was like the sound of 
a multitude of woodcutters when they are hewing down 
the forest-tlrees with their axes." The fight was hand 
to hand, and the swords of the combatants were rattling 
on the helmets of their adversaries ; but the struggle, 
fierce as it was, was very short. Something of super- 
natural power seemed to be given to the strokes of the 
Crusaders, and the Arragonese troops gave way. The 
voice of their chief might have rallied them, but he lay 
dead on the field ; after a brave resistance he had been 
struck from his horse, and fell, together with the flower 
of his army and of his court, who had gathered round 
him for his defence. His death was the signal for a 
general flight, a panic seemed to spread through every 
rank; for it was felt that some more than human agency 
was fighting against them. As the citizens of Muret 
looked from their walls, they could see the whole plain 
without covered with ftigitives. Some threw them- 
selves into the Garonne, others fell like sheep before 
the knife of the butcher, and scarcely offered resist- 
ance to the swords of their opponents ; whilst the flying 
troops were still pursued, until, weary of slao.^cAjBt^'^iM^ 
Crusaders turned their l>n4\ea,«a!SLTQ^<^\i».^^'^^*^'^ 
batde-Beld to consider ihe \>eatme«aa oi^^^aKs^%^^«^ 
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Tictory. But a second battle remained to be fought; 
for whilst the cavahy of the two armies wei'e engaged, 
the infantry of the heretic forces had made a mrious 
assault on the town, which they hoped to carry whilst 
De Montfort was occupied in the pursuit, De Mont- 
fort turned against them another of those terrific charg'es, 
that swept them before his horse's feet, as stones before 
a mountain torrent ; and the victory was gained : nearly 
20,000 of the heretics fell in these two engagements. 
Of the Catholics we are assured, upon evidence we 
cannot doubt, that eight men only were missing when 
the day's work was over. 

As De Montfort rode over the field of battle, his 
horse's feet stopped by the body of the King of Arra- 
gon. He drew his bridle; and descending from the 
saddle, he bent over his fallen foe with tears of generous 
compassion. It was a picture of the ages of chivahy, — 
that mixture of the fiercest valour and the tenderest 
emotions of pity. He kissed the bleeding wounds, and 
gave orders for his honourable burial ; then, with the 
mstinct of true Christian chivalry, he returned to Muret 
barefoot, and went first to the cnurch to give thanks to 
Ood for ike victory he had gained. His horse and 
arms were sold, ana the money given to the poor. 

The particulars of this battle are given in a letter 
drawn up by the bishops and others, who were present 
in Muret, and who, after stating the extraordinary cir- 
cumstances of the whole affair, and the relative numbers 
lost on both sides, add, ^' We but attest that which we 
have seen and heard; and certify that all which we 
have related is true." Indeed, it was felt by all sides, 
that the success of the Catholics must be attributed to 
greater influence than mere valour; and the universal 
voice of the faithftd declared that they owed it to the 
special patronage and favour of Mary, whom they had 
invoked in her holy Rosary. De Montfort himself was 
accustomed to speak of it m this way; and in the little 
obapel of the Bosary, erected in the same year within 
^0 church of Muret, the circumstancea oi\Iiaft\i^\?i\ft>«sA 
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the popular belief regarding it^ are at once commemo- 
ratea by the figures represented in the picture which 
hangs above the altar. In the middle is the Blessed 
Virgin, on one side the great St. Dominic, receiving 
the Rosary from her han(5 whilst he grasps in his own 
a crucifix pierced with three arrows. On the other side 
are kneeling Fulk of Toulouse and the Count De Mont- 
fort. The same group recur in many paintings of the 
period, as if to keep aHve the association of the victory 
with the devotion of the Rosary and the prayers of 
St. Dominic. And if we consider the extraordinary 
character of the battle, and the truly devoted and Chris- 
tian spirit of those who won it, we shall not hesitate to 
rank Muret among one of the most distinguished of 
those heroic conflicts which have been, fought for the 
feith, and gained under the invocation of " Our Lady of 
Victories." 
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m. 

THE DOMINICANS IN GHENT. 
(1677.) 

HE celebratedpolitical act known under the 
name of The Peace of Religion^ had in 
\k^ 1677 permitted the people of Ghent the free 
exercise of Catholic woi-ship. In the mean 
time^ Peter Dathenns^ the most fierj and violent of 
the Calvinistic ministers of that period, in concert 
with Byhone and Jean Hembjze, who at this time 
held jointly the reins of power in the capital of 
Flanders, sought in every possible way to prevent 
the carrying out of this treaty. The clergy had, it 
is true, resumed the solemn ceremonies of the an- 
cient worship ; the monks had returned to their con- 
vents; but a constant feeling of uneasiness and dread 
continued stiU to oppress their hearts. Incessantly 
pursued, watched, and threatened by magistrates whose 
greatest desire was to witness the triumph of the new 
doctrines ; exposed every day to the caprices of an arbi- 
trary government ; subjected to the excesses of an un- 
disciplined and barbarous soldiery, — they felt that the 
most fiitile pretexts would be seized upon, in order to 
deprive them on the first opportunity of the exercise of 
their time-honoured religion. But these priests, — these 
holy men who had been consecrated to the altar from 
their youth, and whose days had been passed in religious 
exercises, were men of singularly bold and deter- 
mined hearts. As is always the case at the epoch of 
religious wars, when faith is watered and nourisU by 
persecution, and supplies a supernatural courage, it hap- 
pened that the more the violence of the enemy was 
shown in persecuting the servants oi GoA, — ^\^W^\s^ 
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and harassing them even in the solitude of their holy 
asylums, — so much the more were thej endued with 
perseverance and energy in defending the holy worship 
to which they were dedicated. It is a noble thing to 
witness a profound and lively belief in the verities of 
the faith struggling against the intolerant fanaticism of 
impiety. The sight ofsuch firm conviction and strength 
of soul strikes the beholder with admiration, and in- 
spires even the most indifferent with a feeling of respect 
for the dignity of the oppressed. 

Don John of Austiia, the moderate representative 
of Philip IL, wished to restore the Flemish provinces 
to a better state ; and his good intentions were a means 
of restraining the Prince of Orange, who sought to 
triumph over the King of Spain, by availing himself of 
the discontent excited by the cruelties oi the Duke 
of Alva. The Prince would have liked a governor 
better who would have trod in the steps of the 
Spanish pro-consul : but circumstances had changed ; 
time had proved that mildness and lenity were more 
effectual ior good than persecution and the scaffold. 
The conduct of Don John induced the wisest men to 
rally round him; and this greatly disconcerted the 
plans of the Calvinistic leaders. 

The Peace of Meliaion was imfavourable to their 
views ; they considered that to crush for ever the Spa- 
nish dominion there was one infallible means, namely, 
the destruction of all that pertained to the Catholic 
worship. A public act, it is true, hindered them from 
putting their odious designs avowedly into execution ; 
out there remained many secret means of oppression, 
which, without ostensibly violating* this famous " peace," 
would nevertheless bring about the same result. 

The year 1578 was especially remarkable for this 
kind of persecution, and for the recurrence of the hor- 
rible machinations devised by the Iconoclasts of 1566. 

The Convent of the Dominicaxi^ '^^^ <sckfe ^ ^^ic^a. 
monastic institutions of the town oi G[\i<e^\»^\^^^^^s^^-» 
more than others, the male^oleiic^b oi \^^ C>^^^3s^ns.< 
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The reputation for sanctity and learning of these reli- 
gious, their extensive possessions^ theur magnificent 
Ebrary, supplied sufficient reasons in the eyes of the 
Calvinists tor the destruction of their establishment. 
Scandalous vices, political intrigues, crimes of every 
kind and degree, were charged upon the members of 
this unfortunate monastery. Meanwhile these holy 
religious lived on quietiiy, and in the peace of the Lord, 
occurring themselves in good works, praying and prais- 
ing God, relieving the (institute, ana employing their 
leisure hours in literary labours and in the study of the 
sciences. 

It was on the Feast of Pentecost, 1578. High Mass 
was ended ; and the brothers were still prostrate in the 
choir, when a dreadful tumult was heard at the doors of 
the church, — a confused noise of clamorous voices, min- 

fled with oaths and the clashmg of arms. Scarcely 
ad the monks turned with anxious looks towards the 
door of the church, than they saw a troop of half- 
drunken soldiers enter, having at their head the &mous 
leaguer De la None. 

" Come, fellows," cried he, advancing towards the 
choir; "leave your prayers, and show us this instant 
your brother-prior, wno is sununoned to appear before 
M. de Byhone, that he may answer for the plots and 
base practices towards the Calvinists of this town of 
which he is accused." 

. " What do you want with me ?" asked the vener- 
able Brother de Borggrave, advancing towards the sol- 
diers. " I am the prior." 

"It is you, is it? then follow me." And turning 
to his companions-in-arms, the ruffian said: "I have 
got possession of this madman prior ; do you take these 
other fools." And while the captain led away the prior, 
the soldiers shut up the remaining fifty-two Dominicans 
in the refectory. 

Brother Borggrave appeared before Byhone. 
^^ Accursed bjrpocrite, cried the furious tribune as 
L -oe appeared before h^rn^ ^^ I command ^ovx \o cai&{e)& 
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at once the crime of which you stand accused. We 
ordered fifty soldiers to be lodged in your house ; two 
of them have suddenly died^ and their companions assure 
me that you attempted to poison them all, but that the 
poison took effect only upon these two imfortunate men." 

"Monsieur de Ryhone/' answered the prior, calmly, 
" I can only say in one word that this infamous accu- 
sation is false. As for myself, I am in your hands; 
do with me what you will.^' 

" Ah ! you wish to hoodwink me by an appearance 
of boldness ; consider well what you say, for by my 
faith it will be the worse for you ! 

" I have never spoken against the truth, sir ; and, 
God is my witness, I nave no fear of unjust punishment." 

'* We shall see," cried Ryhone, furious at witnessing 
the courage displayed in the bearing of the holy man. 

In an nour after this interview, the Prior de Borg- 
grave was sent back to the Dominican convent; but 
pale and trembling, and with his limbs dislocated. They 
nad put him to the torture ; but happily the venerable 
religious, sustained by conscious innocence, had pre- 
served an unshaken firmness; and nothing could inauce 
him to confess a crime which he had not committed. 

Scarcely had a few hours passed, when a commotion 
was heard in the church oi the convent, apparently 
dose to the refectory, some of the windows of which 
received a borrowed light firom the nave of the church. 

*' My Grod ! what has happened ?" cried the af- 
firighted monks; and at the same time, climbing up on 
the tables and chairs, they looked down into the church. 
The spectacle which presented itself to their eyes was a 
fearful one : a crowd of furious men were occupied in 
the destruction of all that hitherto had been honoured 
and revered. The altar was destroyed, the tabemade 
broken, the pictures defaced; the vile soldiery were 
decking themselves out with the dalmatics and chasubles, 
and drmking wine firom the sacred chalices \ tc^\£c^cs&sr 
under foot tne CracaSx and tkie imsi^^^ ^^Hxh^^^^^s®^ 
Vhgin, tearing in pieces the diSDA wcA ^sar^cK»> ^^^ 
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making the vault of the church resound with blas- 
phemous imprecations. It was enough to make the 
poor monks weep tears of blood. They remained with 
their pale countenances fastened, as it were^ to the win- 
dows of the church ; and but for their pious resigna- 
tion, would have been ready to dash their heads 
against the bars which held them captive. Alas, they 
were prisoners, they were powerless ; they could only 
invoke the mercy of Ood in this moment of Airy and 
desolation. 

The library of the convent, which adjoined the 
church, was soon likewise entered; and all the literary 
treasures which sixty years of ton, research, and ex- 
pense had amassed, were hurled from the windows, 
scattered to the winds, or precipitated into the river 
Lys, which flowed behind the convent. 

The work of destruction was ended; and the poor 
Dominicans believed that it only remained for them to 
die. They fell on their knees in the middle of the re- 
fectory, and piously chanted that expressive psalm: 
Dominef ne in furore tuo arguaa me ! Their chants 
had long ceased, night had arrived, and no other noise 
was heard in the convent but the dull and monotonous 
step of the two sentinels, who, with shouldered mus- 
kets, walked up and down before the bolted door of 
the refectoiy. 

Meanwhile the excesses committed against the Do- 
minican convents, in contempt of the " act of peace," 
had had the effect of exciting the indignation of the 
Catholics and of all men of moderate views ; and for 
several days there had been a rumour of a projected 
outrage against the monks, the leaders alleging as 
a pretext for their violent proceedings, the pretended 
attempts of the Dominicans to poison the soldiers. 
Ryhone therefore feared every instant that an insurrec- 
tion would take place in the town, and that the people 
would come to the succour of the religious so sname- 
^ ^r p ersecuted. 

Wiien the leader of the band of iiotere\vsdiTe^T\«i 
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to liim the result of their expedition, he ordered him 
not to lose sight of the Dominicans, but to foree them, 
in some way or other, to quit their monastery^ hoping, 
no doubt, that their example would be followed by 
others, and that the monastic orders, terrified ])y these 
attempts, would one after another abandon their con- 
vents and retreat from the town. Meanwhile the Do- 
minicans, shut up in total darkness, waited with anx- 
iety for the decision of their fate. 

It was just midnight when a fresh noise was heard ; 
the door of the refectory was opened, and sixty men 
of ominous aspect, each carrying a lighted taper, en- 
tered the vast hall. With an ironical smile on their 
lips, they ordered the monks to take their places at 
the table: the latter obeyed; for all resistence was 
hopeless. They placed a taper before each religious, 
took their muskets in their nands, and aimed at the 
monks; waiting, as they said, only for a signal to launch 
them into eternity. Time, however, passed on, and no 
one appeared to put an end to this mghtM suspense. 
Horrible imprecations issued from the mouths of the 
soldiers : they cursed the tardiness of their leader, and 
cried that they were going to fire without waiting for 
the order of their captain, when the door was opened 
a second time, and a new personage appeared. This 
time it was a man tall and thin, but powerfully made ; 
he wore red-striped knee-breeches, his shirt-sleeves 
turned up above tne elbow, and a scarlet hat without a 
feather on his head. He carried an enonnous two- 
edged sabre, and had all the appearance of an execu- 
tioner. ^^ Back !" cried he as ne entered, and cast a 
terrific glance around him; ^^back, soldiers, withdraw 
your muskets : it is I who am charged by M. de Ry- 
none with executing justice upon this monastery ; only 
see that none make resistance. The noise of your fire- 
fums mi^ht rouse those who take the part of these 
rascally mars; I am ordered to adopt a more Q;aie.t 
method, and to cut off theii la.eaiflL'a m\k ^Josa «^<3^^* ^^f^ 
yoifr knees, accursed monks \ "jout ^io\a Sa» ^^"o^^^"* 
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" I am the Prior of the Dominicans j to me be- 
long the first honours of martyrdom. But I ask one 
moment longer." 

" Well, one moment ; but make quick work of it." 

'* Brothers and fiiends," exclaimed the venerable 
prior, addressing himself to his companions, '^ Jesus 
Christ has died for our sins. Poor sinners as we are, 
let us prove that we are not unworthy of the sacrifice 
He has made for us of His life. Let us die with firm- 
ness and courage; let us praise the Lord for having 
reserved to us tne martyrs' palm." 

" Come, come, when will you have finished ?" broke 
in the executioner with impatience. '^ I have no time 
to lose 5 remove your cowl, and kneel down before 
me." 

^^ Adieu, my brothers ; pardon me all the faults I 
have conunitted while I was your prior." And kneeling 
down on the bare flaes of the reiectory. Father Bow^- 
grave bowed his heac^ waiting for the fatal blow. The 
monks pressing his hand, also asked pardon for all they 
had done y and invoking heaven, they threw themselves 
on their knees and together chsmted the De jyrofundia. 
It was truly an awe-mspiring yet touching sight ! this 
noble ^^ignation of fifhr men preparing to die, and thus 
calmly joining in the Cnurch's prayers for the departed, 
presented a scene so grand and majestic, that it re- 
called to mind the first martyrs of the Christian faith. 

The executioner himself appeared moved; for though 
he said bluffly to the monks, " Now, ffet ready; for I 
can't be kept waiting," there was someSiing of uresohi- 
tion in his voice, which betrayed an involuntary emotion. 

The door of the refectory opened once more, and a 
man of savi^e appearance rushea into the hall. ^^ Hold ! 
stay!" cried he, addressing himself to the executioner. 
Then turning towards the monks, '^I offer you one 
chance for your lives : quit the convent immediately^ 
and leave the town." 

^^M, de Ryhone,^^ replied tiie "Prior, Toco^^oisin^ 
i&e voice of the tribune of Gh^t| ^^ li oxue &«d£b. caai 
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be of Bervice to the Catholic religion, we are ready to 
suffer. But if we are allowed to hve and to follow 
freely the relieion of our fethere, we will accept jour 
offer, — ^we will depart." 

Some hours after, the Dominican convent of Ghent 
was deserted; the good religious had abandoned the 
home to which they were not to return tmtil ax years 
later. 

The terrible comedy we have described was played 
off for no other end than to force the monka to quit 
the capital of Flanders, where a few months later the 
cold and intolerant fanaticism of the GalTinista reigned 
supreme. 
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IV. 

THE MARTYRS OF STONE. 

E are about, for a few moments, to draw 
the reader's attention away from the 
foreign lands which haye hitherto 
formed the scenery of our stories, to 
place him amid a more familiar land- 
scape ; such as England once present- 
ed, when her beauty was imdefaced 
by the havoc of modem civilisation, 
and of which traces are still left among 
us, to show what that beauty must once 
have been. We shall place him in a 
country where trade is now the busiest, 
and where commerce has even given a name 
to its geography ; but in the time when the 
events of which we speak took place, the 
smoky coimtry of the JPotteries was a wide 
and noble forest, and formed part of the dominions of 
the Saxon kings of Mercia. 

What the English forest-lands were, which covered 
the greater portion of the island in the earlier period of 
its mstoiy, we may judge in some degree by the re- 
mains still left of some of them. A^y one who is 
familiar with the royal chases of Hampshii'e or Here- 
fordshire knows what beauty of greenwood scenery is 
to be found in their recesses; what a glorious light 
struggles through the tracery of the tangled branches, 
and chequers the broad lawns that lie imder their 
shadow with a broken light of golden green, that has a 
quivering richness in it like the rays from a cathedral 
window. They know the sweet wood-music that stirs 
among the boughs, and can learn to distinguish all its 
ehang-es and flexions, from the low dii'ge that sighs 
through the melancholj pine to t\ie c\vv\ek g\a.d TM&tlft 
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of the oak-leaves as they move and dance joyfully to 
the morning breeze. All this they know, and many 
another of the secrets of the sciences which Nature 
teaches to the eye and ear of her votaries ; but if they 
would complete the picture of an English forest as it 
stood 1200 years ago, they must add some features 
which do not exist now-a-days. For, first, there was 
danger; not the danger of a snake or an angiy deer, 
but the danger of a time when the land was still half- 
barbarous, and the Christian faith militant against hea- 
thenism. And so in the hidden nooks of these forests 
you might chance to come on the rude cell of a hermit, 
who had fled into the wilderness that he might worship 
God in peace ; and this was the second feature which 
distinguished an English forest of those days : you 
could scarce go £ar, in Saxon times, without falling 
on traces of that &ith which, though it h^d not as yet 
made entire conquest of the coimtry, had nevertheless 
covei'ed it with monasteries and churches, and honoured 
its barbarous nomenclature with a glorious calendar of 
saints. It was in one of these forests, that extended in 
the seventh century over the wide valley watered by 
the Trent, that a royal himting-train might be seen 
winding through the woody glades, with its usual 
equipment of hounds and horsemen. Doubtless it would 
seem a strange sight to our modem sportsman ; for the 
huntsmen were armed with pike and javelin, and the 
dogs were of a breed that Leicestershire has never seen, 
— ^the strong old British hounds, that were even in 
Strabo's days exported to foreign countries, being rec- 
koned excellent " both for the hunt and war." Indeed 
a hunt in those days was not very dissimilar to war, in 
the preparation that attended it and the disasters which 
often befell men in its pursuit ; for EngHsh woods had 
robbers as well as deer, and other denizens beside. 
"Very near to the north," says a writer, describing 
London in the days of Henry II., " there lieth a lar^ 
forest, in which are woody ^o\ei^ oi V^^\k<K5j^^\xss. 
the coverts whereof do luik mc\LS «jA ^o<6^,^*^^^'^'^^=^ 
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and bulls;" to which catalogue, at the time of which we 
write, there might be added wolves, and even bears. 
The himting-train of the Mercian prince, therefore, 
which was threading the windings of the Trentham 
Forest, had a gallant, and sometmng of a warlike ap- 
pearance. The men who composed it were not those 
who would be likely to fear much from wolf or boar ; 
they were rude and ferocious in their bearing, and of 
almost gigantic stature. Some were on foot, having 
long staves to beat the game from the bushes where it 
mi&fht be lurking; but the gi*eater number were mounted, 
and rode with a bold and fearless air. 

A little ahead of the' company, there might, how- 
ever, be seen one whose aspect was very different from 
those of the men by whom he was smroimded. To judge 
by his face, he seemed scarcely more than eighteen; and 
his slight figure and delicate features presented a sin- 
g^ar contrast to the fierce and herculean forms of his 
companions. It was Wulfhad, the eldest son of the Mer- 
cian king Wulfhere, for whose pleasure this huntinff 
expedition had that morning set out from the royal 
palace in the neighbourhood. Even a passing observer 
would probably have declared that the owner of that 
countenance could scarcely have been a pagan. There 
was a mildness in his soft blue eye, and a gentleness in 
his whole demeanour, that could never have been found 
in one addicted to the bloody superstition of the Saxon 
heathens ; and yet, were the cntic one well skilled in 
such a study, he might equally have hesitated in pro- 
nouncing him a Christian. Let it not be thought fan- 
cifrd if we say that no sentiment ever stamped its mark 
on the human countenance with a surer and clearer line 
than does the gift of faith. Without it there may be 
refinement, or even devotion; but there is always the 
look of unsatisfied restlessness, and the sadness of an 
imanswered question; and this was the feeling that 
breathed over every feature of the pale and beautiftd 
countenance of the Mercian prince. 

-^or will this be difficult to explam, ■vflMja'wexxxAet- 
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stand the position of young Wulfhad. His father was 
a Christian by name only, naving* professed the faith in 
order to receive the hand of Erminilda, the daughter of 
King Ercombest of Kent, in whom centered the blood, ^ot 

• only of all the Saxon kings, but yet more of their most 
gloiious saints. Her ancestiy might be reckoned on the 
calendar; her mother, her sisters, and her aunts were 
saints, and in God's providence, saints also were des- 
tined to be her children. On her maiTiage with the 
king he had received baptism, and pledged himself to 
destroy idolatry throughout his kingdom; a promise, 
however, he found it inconvenient to fidiil, as the people 
were still much attached to their pagan superstitions* 
Erminilda, therefore, though permitted in the exercise 
of her own religion, was compelled to do so under 
restrictions ; nor had sine, as yet, ventured to secure the 
baptism of any of her children, except her only daughter 
Wereburga. Yet her sons felt in ner gentle ajad beau- 
tiful character the influence of a religion which as yet 
they did not know. Thev were trained in the practice 
of Christian manners berore they knew the Cniistian 
faith ; and Wulfhad had learnt a disgust for the impiety 
of paganism, whilst his soul was nlled with an msa- 
tiable longing to find its resting-place in some purer 
creed. His mind was preyed upon by doubt, or rather 
by its own emptiness of belief; and it was to lull its 
disquietude by the diversion of animal exercise, rather 
than for any real pleasure he took in the amusement, 
that he often led Ms followers to the forest, and spent 
the day in the fierce excitement of the chase. Near to 
him, and seemingly holding the first station among his 
attendants, rode one whose appearance was as forbidding 
and suspicious as that of the young prince was prepos- 
sessing; it was Werebode, the favourite knight of King 
Wulfliere, and himself a ferocious pagan. 

It was not long before a deer was stai^ted from the 
thicket, and the chase began. The dew \»:^ ^<^^^^ss^ks^ 
the grass, for it was still eatVy moTKOi^, ^jisA*^^ '^^^^i, 

was good ; so Wulfhad was TOVxsedL tec ^ ^>^^ ^^ 
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the pensiveness which seemed to have absorbed him, 
and followed with imusual spirit upon the track of the 
hounds. Whether it were that the recklessness of a 
mind that was ill at ease added boldness to his riding, 
or indeed that some higher influence was directing the 
course of that morning s hunt, he soon left his followers 
fiir behind him ; nay, the very dogs lagged off one by- 
one, and he was left alone witn his own faithftd hound, 
who, like himself, kept on untiringly on the traces of 
• the unfortunate doe. He had ridden thus for some 
hours without being conscious that he had outstripped 
his companions, until he suddenly observed that no one 
was near him, and that he had been led into a part of 
the forest he had never seen before. The dog too 
seemed at fault, as if he had lost the scent ; and Wulf- 
had began to think his ride would be without purpose, 
and that he would do best to find the way back to the 
remainder of his party. This, however, was not so 
easy ; the place was strange to him, and he had not 
obsei*ved tne path by which he came. As he looked 
about him, it seemed even as if it were seldom that any 
human step could have penetrated into the recess where 
he now found himself; for the forest was wild and 
tangled, and bore no trace of human cultivation or 
abode. He wound his horn ; but the only answer to 
the soimd was the echo cast back by the rocks that 
rose in the distance ; and tying his horse to a tree, he 
resolved to dismount, and search if he could find out 
some road which should conduct him to a more fi'e- 
quented part. He was not long before he heard the 
pleasant sound of running water ; and knowing that 
did he but follow the windings of the stream it could 
scarcely fail to leacl him safely, he took his horse by 
the bridle, and proceeded to make his way towards the 
quarter whence the sound proceeded. He had not 
gone far before the thick heavy foliage of the trees 
seemed to open and admit a flood of ligrit ; the smooth 
grass of a ^een and beautiful forest \awTi %\ife\A^<fc^ 
oeneatb his teet^ the stream whose ripp\e\i©\L^\i«ax^ 
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was to be seen flowing gently over its rocky bed, and 
the whole scene was one of singular and surpassing 
beauty. But what was Wulf bad's surprise to see in 
this lonely and unfrequented spot the form of some- 
thing hke a human habitation? It was but a rude kind 
of dwelling, scooped, as it seemed, out of the rock, and 
overshadowed by the trees that hung above its entrance. 
Wulf had approached with some curiosity to discover 
the inhabitant of so singular an abode; but his surprise 
was not lessened by the spectacle that met his eye when 
he stood in the open doorway, and was enabled to look 
into the cavern. Its ftuniture consisted of a table and 
seat, hewn, like the dwelling itself, out of the rock ; 
but on one side the appearance of a rough altar, above 
which was carved the figure of the crucifix, betrayed 
the character of its inmate ; and Wulf had knew tnat 
he had fallen on the retreat of one of the persecuted 
solitaries of his mother's faith. Kneeling in prayer 
before that altar was a man of venerable aspect, whose 
meditation had not been disturbed by the prince's ouiet 
step upon the grass ; nor was it till his shadow filled 
the doorway, and intercepted the narrow ray of light, 
that the hermit was aware of the presence of a stranger, 
and rose to his feet to receive him. 

" You are an early visitor, my son," he said, " nor 
know I that we have ever met before ; was it chance . 
that brought you to my solitude, or are you indeed of 
the true and sufieiing raith, and so have come to seek 
for ghostly counsel at my hands ?" 

" In truth, good father," replied the young man, 
" it was the track of a wandeiing deer that guiaed mo 
hither; and I am not what you deem, nor know I aught 
of the faith you speak of, save that it sufi*ers, and 
therein," he added with a sad smile, " has a claim upon 
my love." 

" That is no pagan thought, my son," said the her- 
mit, bending on him a look of tender vcAjst^^^. ^'-'^^ 
whom am I speaking, if the qy\fe«>\»\oTL \xw)^5\j^ ^^^j^ ^^^^^^ 
to answer?" 
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" To Wulf had, the son of Wulf here," repKed the 
prince ; " and you say rightly, for I am no pagan. I 
have an empty faith, and an empty heart ; hut to those 
hloody idols at least will I never how my knee." 

" rfow may the dear Lord who died on yonder rood 
be blessed and glorified," exclaimed the hermit ; " surely 
has it been His love and thine own good angel that has 
brouffht thee hither, that thou shouldst receive the words 
of life, yea, though from the unworthy lips of the sin- 
ner Chad ;" and with these words, St. Chad, for it was 
even he, made the young man sit down beside him, and 
drew from his not unwilling Hps the secrets of his heart. 
He found the ground ready prepared, and wanting only 
the hand of the sower to cast in the seed of faith. The 
sublime truths of revelation foimd ready entrance into 
a soul already thirsting to receive them; and when, late 
in the evening, Wulfhad prepared to return to the palace, 
it was with the promise to find his way again to the 
hermit's cell, that he might by further instniction be 
fitted to receive the holy rite oi baptism. 

His long absence was easily explained when he 
reached the palace by the fact of his naving outiidden 
his companions and lost his way ; but when day after 
day the same adventure was recurrii^, the attention of 
the courtiers began to be excited. The young prince's 
taste for hunting seemed strangely to increase ; yet there 
was always some disaster, which served as the excuse 
for his separating' from his attendants and coming home 
alone and at a later hour. One time it was the cast 
shoe of his horse, or the lameness of his favourite hound, 
or it might be the starting of some beast of prey whom 
he had resolved to follow ; though, as it seemed, always 
with bad success, for Wulfhad brought no game to 
show as the spoils of his day's sport. 

We have already mentioned a certain pagan knight 

who enjoyed the confidence of King Wulf here, and who 

indeed in some fiort held the place of governor to his 

sons, Werebode bore no good-will to tYie'joxmcY^TiCfe^ 

-^r he attributed to bis dislike and mftueue^W qwcl 
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^rejection as a suitor by the princess Wereburga; al- 
though, indeed, the true cause of his disappointment 
was the secret consecration of the Christian virgin to 
the service of God. Naturally of a suspicious temper, 
and roused to vigilance by circumstances that seemed 
to enfold some mystery, he resolved on setting a watch 
on the prince's footsteps, that he might if possible dis- 
cover the cause of his frequent wandering in the forest. 
Meanwhile Wulfhad, all unconscious of the snare that 
was being laid for him, had already received baptism 
at the hands of Chad. Nor was this all : the young 
catechumen had in his turn become an apostle; and 
communicatinff to his yoimffer brother Rufin the in- 
structions of the hermit, haa brought him likewise to 
the same regenerating waters, and had stood godfather 
to him on a morning which, in the joy of his neart, he 
felt to be the happiest of his life ; for both of them had 
knelt before the altar, as St. Chad celebrated the Holy 
Sacrifice before their eyes, and Wulfhad had served at 
those mysteries wherem he had learned to know the 
presence of his incarnate God ; and when the Mass 
was over, and St. Chad had dismissed them with his 
blessing, it was with the promise that on the following- 
Sunday thev should return together, and receive from 
his hands ror the first time the bread of life. They 
rode home side by side, both filled with a happiness 
that was some time ere it vented itself in words. Kufin 
was several years younger than his brother, a mere bov; 
differing too in bodily temperament and disposition ; tor 
his eye danced with a merry vivacity, and in the glorious 
light-heartedness of his years he frolicked on his pony 
beside his graver brother, and whistled to the dogs, 
and seemed to fill the glades of the dark and solenm 
forest with something of sunshine as he passed. They 
had ridden in silence for some time, and Wulfhad was 
the first to speak. 

" Rufin," he said, " it seems tjci Taa \5qsX» 's^^^sssi.^* 
hare a different look to-day feom ^\kaX» "Qwe^ fs«5^\5ja^ 
before, or rather, I stould say 1ik<b ^dL\^iK3«.^^ ^^^"^ 
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back upon them that they used to wear when you and 
I were children." 

" Dear brother," answered Rufin, " I know not 
what you mean, save, indeed, that your own face hath 
a different look ; as for the forest, it was ever a glorious 
place to ride in." 

" Aye," answered his brother, " but not for many 
a year has it been a fflorious plac6 to me. Not since 1 
was a child, Eufin, has the sun looked bright, or the 
woods gay and gladsome till to-day. I know not how 
it was, but I have been an old man all my Hfe ; our 
mother's sadness, and those bloody pagan rites which 
I ever shrank from, weighed upon my heart ; and my 
soul so craved for worship and for love, and that they 
never found till now. Now does it seem to me as if 
the sickly shadows had all flown away, and the dark- 
ness had gone out of the sunshine ; and never surely 
did the bh-ds sing with such a merry and abundant 
joy as they do this morning." 

" Dear Wulf had," returned his brother, " I am a 
Christian, and I thank God for it: it is the faith of 
our blessed mother ; and with His grace, before you and 
I are dead it shall be the faith of Mercia too. Never- 
theless, you know well that I was never such a dreamer 
as you are; and to my ear the birds you speak of have 
ever been sweeter songsters than any of my father's 
minstrels." 

" Sweeter," said Wulf had ; " but to my heart they 
have been so pitiful and sad — ^the very branches of the 
trees have wailed above my head with a melancholy 
tone, and the more of beauty I found, even so much the 
more had I a longing that was never satisfied : and 
now it is satisfied, and my heart is at rest." And as 
he spoke, you might see tnat the pensive beauty of his 
eye was lit by the radiance of an imutterable peace. 

" Brother," resumed Rufin, as they had ridden on 
for some time in silence, " do you know what I have 
been thinking ? Even that the lAack cowV o^ ova ^q^ 
hermit would suit your head far better tban a ^Xfe^'Seaiii' 
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piece. How think you those fine fancies of yours will 
suit the Mercian folk, who have been used to be 
governed at the sword's point by our father ?" 

" You shall rule them, my Rufin," returned his 
brother ; " t^at madcap spiiit of Tom's will some day 
play with the sword ana headpiece better than I should 
do. You shall be king", and I your subject ; and some 
where in your broad lands of Mercia you shall find a 
nook for the hermit Wulf had." 

^' Nay, not so," answei*ed the boy ; " for you are 
now my gx)dfather, and we will et) together. 1 would 
not be a hermit though," he added; "better be God's 
soldier, if you care not for knightly sword, and preach 
the &ith, and plant the cross, and die a saint or a 
martyr." And he looked up in his brother^s face, as 
if to see the effect his half-spoken words had pro- 
duced. 

Wulfhad had checked his horse, and was gazing 
before him at the sun, now fast sinking over the hills. 
He scarcely seemed to hear what was said; for his eye 
was fixed on the masses of golden clouds slowly rolling 
to the w est, as though he sought to find among their 
depths a gate or a path to heaven. His bridle himg 
on his horse's neck, and his hands were clasped, as 
Rufin thought in prayer; and it seemed to him that the 
light, as it streamed on his upturned face, played with 
a strange and flickering ray over its features, and formed 
itself into a coronet of glory about his brow. There was 
another eye beside his own resting on them at that mo- 
ment, nor had it stirred firom watching them throughout 
the entire day. Werebode had followed on their track; 
and concealing himself behind the overhano^ng bushes, 
had been witness to the baptism of Runn, and had 
carefully noted the day appointed for their return to 
the hermitage. The opportunity for his long-coveted 
revenge seemed now at hand; nor did he faQ to im-- 
prove it. As soon, therefote, ^ ^ik'fe \7«^ ^tosrrs»^^cs>^ 
returned to the palace, Wex^o4ft\iasX^^^^'^'^^^^'^2^^ 
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sence of the king, and communicated the result of hid 
day's inquiry. He knew, however, that the fact of their 
emhracing the Christian faith, though it would scarcely 
feul of being highly displeasing to Wulf here, would not 
of itself bring nim to the point he desired ; therefore 
he made an artM use of the presence of St. Chad to 
persuade the king that the whole was a treacherous 
plot against his crown, concerted in league with the 
Northumbrian monarch, who was the hereditary foe of 
the house of Mercia, and of whom St. Chad was indeed 
a subject. 

The skilM insinuation and eloquence of Werebode 
were but too successfully planned : Wulfhere agreed to 
accompany him on the appomted day, that he might 
receive the proof of his son's treachery with his own 
eyes. The day arrived, a fflorious July morning; the 
earth bathed in its summer flood of beauty, which made 
the green lawn before the hermitage, and the waving 
woods, and the clear crystal stream seem fit scenery for 
the solemn act which was to set the seal to the happi- 
ness of the two brothers, and unite them with the Imk 
of loving communion to their GU)d. 

Wuffhere and Werebode were in the hiding-place 
already known to the latter; and the king, as he stood 
there, could see all that passed. Scarcely, indeed, did 
he understand it; for he had never assisted at the 
Christian mysteries, fer less had he been a partaker in 
them himself; yet, though as he stood by, the uncon- 
scious witness of his children's first communion, he 
comprehended but Uttle of the ceremony, he saw enough 
to satisfy him of the truth of one part at least of Were- 
bode's tale. They were Christians; and that in itself 
was an oflPence against his authority and positive com- 
mand. Wherefore, breaking firom his covert, he entered 
the hermitage with a hasty step, and laid a rough and 
angry hand upon Wulfhad's shoulder. " What means 
this foolery?'' he said ; " I thought thou hadst better 
Jknown thy subject's duty. TJp •, and \iy VSaa ^o^ ^1 
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Hengist; if thou dost not speedily undo this morning's 
work, thy head shall pay the forfeit, wert thou twenty 
times my son!" 

Wulfhad was still kneeling when his father spoke. 
Nor did there pass the shadow of a change over his 
countenance as ne heard the king's passionate words : 
his Lord was with him, and within mm, and even for 
a moment afber his father had ceased to speak he re- 
mained in silence ; for he felt as though it wei'e some- 
thing like profanation to move those happy consecrated 
lips in aught save thanksgiving to Goa. " Speak, 
boy," said the king again, whose fierce nature was 
imtated by his son's continued silence ; " speak, I say, 
and tell me that thou or I am dreaming; there must 
be but one fiuth in Mercia." 

Then Wulfhad rose; and slowly and reverently sign- 
ing himself with the cross, he answered in a firm and 
resolute tone, " I am a Christian." 

" A rebel rather," exclaimed the king, as he struck 
him fiiriously in the face; but his arm was held back 
by a boyish grasp, and Rufin threw himself between 
them. 

" He is no rebel, father," said the child; "he has the 
most loyal heart in Mercia. I will die ere any of the 
pagan churls at court shall touch his head, or dare to 
call him traitor." 

" Then die," answered the enra^^ed monarch. " It 
is the false blood of Kent that speaks, and not the race 
of Penda ;" and ere the words were finished, his sword 
was buried deep in the heart of Rufin. Wulfhad 
caught him as he fell, and leant to heai* a faltering 
accent that fell irom his lips. 

" I believe/' he whispered ; and the words were the 
last he uttered. With his dying thoughts the youn^ 
catechumen was reciting the symbol of his faith ; and 
then his head fell heavily on his brother's shoulder, and 
the short death-struggle was over. 

"Is not one life enoxxgivT' cxA'&mel^^ ^^^^'s^^^ss^ 
as WuHhere seemed about, to txxro. \o& ^sxxr^ xss^^^^ss* 
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eldest son. But Werebode hastened to interrupt liis 
words. 

" The king needs not the counsel of Northumbria," 
he said ; " if Wulfhad be indeed no traitor, let him offer 
proof of his allegiance. See here," he continued, seiz- 
mg the crucifix from the altar, "let him but set his 
foot thus on the impious symbol, and we will believe 
his words ;" and as he spoke he cast the sacred image 
to the ground, and trampled it in the dust. Wulfhad 
threw himself on his knees, and rescuing the crucifix 
from the profanation to which it was exposed, he pressed 
it to his heart. That action was the signal for his 
death; for the sword that was still wet with Rufin's 
blood descended heavily on his bowed head, half-sever- 
ing it from his body; and clasping the sign of his 
redemption close to his breast, Wulfhad fell at the foot 
of the altar and expired. 

The passion of Wulfhere seemed to grow calm when 
he saw ms two sons lying dead before him ; even Were- 
bode himself stood pale and motionless, and there was 
a pause of terrible silence. Chad stooped over the mar- 
tyrs' bodies, and raising them from the ground, he 
wiped the blood from their pale faces and laid them 
side by side on the altar-step ; then he turned to the 
unhappy father, over whom, now that the moment of 
madness had passed away, there was fast stealing the 
anguish of remorse. " Thou hast given unto God two 
mMi;yrs," he said; "and their blood is ciying unto 
heaven, not for vengeance, but for gi*ace. The hour is 
not far hence when thou wouldst barter the crown of 
Mercia but to find a place of penance ; and when that 
hour is come, thou shalt return hither to seek it on thy 
children's gi^ve. Go hence now, with the blood upon 
thy soul ; but know that the memory of this deed shall 
never depart from off the land." 

How Wulfhere and Werebode made their way back 

to the palace may be better imagined than described. 

A black despair seemed to have seized on the king's 

heart; and bitterly did he reproach. Taia coTD?^«saou isst 
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the crime to which his words had urged him. And 
when Erminilda came out to meet him, and, terrified 
by his gloomy aspect, strove to speak sweetly and cheer- 
fully, and asked him in her gentle voice what troubled 
him that morning, and why he had been so long away, 
she heard from his own lips the tale of horror, which 
told her at once of her husband's crime and the death 
of both her sons. 

But Erminilda was something more even than a 
Christian mother, she was a Christian saint; she put 
away from her the selfish grief for those whose fate, 
while the world called it cniel, was so glorious in the 
sight of God, and kept all her strength and tenderness 
for the comforting of her husband's soul. During the 
weeks of delirium and fever that followed on that fatal 
day, she never left his side ; she brought back to him 
the better thoughts and associations which had been 
shrouded by long years^f apostasy and violence. And 
when Wulmere rose from nis sick-bed penitent, yet 
scarcely venturing to hope, she brought St. Chad to 
his presence, and implored him to seal his conversion by 
the confession of his sins. 

The future history of Wulfhere shows the success 
that crowned her efforts; for the remainder of his Hfe 
was spent in penance for his crime. The idols were 
banished from the kingdom, and the blood of the two 
martyrs became as it were the seed of the Church ; for 
from that hour the faith took root in Mercia : and a 
few years after, at the entreaty of the king, Chad him- 
self became its bishop, and completed the conversion of 
the country. A cairn of stones, erected over the burial- 
place of the two princes, gave its name to a town which 
afterwards gathered round the spot; and the priory 
raised to their honour in that place, as well as the 
stately abbey of Peterborough, both the work of Wulf- 
here, remained to future ages the monuments of his 
crime and his repentance. 

In the western cloister o? tlaa \^\XKt ^cKct^ "°^^^^ 
be seen painted on the wvudo^s \!!aft\^%«s>.^ k^'^^^^^^^^' 
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tyrs of Stone, with the following metrical version of 
their history, and that of the ahbey, part of which we 
subjoin, as it stands in the pages of Bugdale : — 

By Queen Ermenild had King Wnlf here 
These twae sons that ye see here. 

Wulf hade went forth, as he was wont, 
In the forest, the hart to hunt 

Ero all his men Wulf hade is gon, 
And suyeth himself the hart alone. 

The hart brought Wulf hade unto a well 
That was beside S. Chad his cell. 

Wulf hadd asked of S. Chad, 
Where is the hart that me hath lad. 

Wulf hade prayeth Chad that ghostly leach 
The faith of Qirist him for to teach. 

S. Chad teacheth Wulf hade the %th, 
And words of baptisme over him sayth. 

S. Chad devoutly to messe him dight, 
And shrived Wulf hade Christ his knight. 

Wulf hade stayed with S. Chad that*day. 
And bad him for his brother Bufine pray. 

Wulf hade told his brother Bufine, 

How he was christned by Chad's doctrine. 

Bufine said to Wulf hade again 
Christned also would I bee fayne. 

Wulf hade Bufine to S. Chad brought, 
And Chad with love of Christ him taught 

Bufine is christened of S. Chad, I wis, 
And Wulf hade, his brother, his fader is. 

Werebode, steward to king Wulf here, 
Told his sonnes both christened were. 

To Chad his cell Wulf here gan go. 
And Werebode brought him hitherto. 

Into the chappell entered tVve \dng. 

And found tne sonnes Chn&t woraYLV^^yoig^ 
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Wulf here, in woodnesse, his sword outdrew, 
And both his sonnes anon he slew. 

Ean^ Wulf here with Werebode tho', 
Buried in grave his sonnes two. 

Werebode for vengeance his owne flesh tare, 
The Divell him strangled, and to hell bare. 

Wulfhere for sorrow was sick. 
In bed he lay a dead man like. 

S. Ermenild, that blessed queen, 
Councelled Wulfhere to shryve him cleane. 

Wulfhere contrite shrift him to Chad, 
As Ermenild his wife him councelled had. 

Chad bad Wulfhere for his sinne 
Abbies to found this rewme within. 

Wulfhere in haste performed then 

To bmld what Feaaa his brother began. 
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THE ABBEY OF PEEMONTKE. 

Between Soissons and Laon, at a distance 
of three leagues from the latter town, there 
lies in the centre of a thick forest a se- 
questered spot, remarkable for its melan- 
choly aspect. Sombre rocks display their 
barren heights, and a marshy unwholesome 
soil emits humid vapours, which obscure 
the atmosphere ; the trees even which sur- 
round this wild spot seem to grow with 
reluctance; they assume fantastic forms, 
and never. attain the vigour or height of 
the other forest-trees ; their leaves wither 
and mingle with the moss at their feet, long before the 
autumnal decline of the year ; every thing, in fact, 
wears a dull and repulsive aspect. If such sterility is 
known to exist at a time wnen civilisation changes 
deserts into populous towns, what must have been the 
degree of savage wildness, at a period when countries, 
instead of yielding rich harvest, were covered with 
inaccessible forests? It must, indeed, have been a 
powerfrd motive that could induce a man in those days 
to penetrate into the interior of such forest-shades and 
trackless solitudes, when superstitious terror would 
arrest on their thresholds even the steps of the venture- 
some huntsman, whose prey had sought refuge within 
the precincts of the wood. It was nevertheless amongst 
these rocks and marshes that, towards the year 1130, 
a holy man, filled with the love of God, laid the foun- 
dations of a religious order, whose fame has since be- 
come co-extensive with the Christian world. 

The origin of the Abbey of Pr^moivtY^ presents cir- 
camstancea BuMcientij curious to mtetesV. \llaft x^svi^^c <ii 
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its chronicles and local traditions. The most accredited 
opinion is, that it was a remarkable exploit of Enguer- 
rand, second Sire de Coucy, which gave rise to the erec- 
tion of the monastery. Enguerrand did not inherit the 
violence and cruelty of his fether, and he undertook 
the task of effacing the remembrance of the evils which 
the latter had inflicted on the country. Ecclesiastics, 
and more pai-ticularly the convents which had been the 
victims of former extortions, received from the young 
lord magnificent indemnities, in consequence of which, 
even up to the revolution of 1789, Enffuerrand was 
prayed for in the abbeys of Saint Anar6 at Gateau 
Cambr^sis, of Saint Vincent, Laon, Foigny, Then- 
ailles, Clerfontaines, &c. &c., which practice having 
been faithfully obseiTed from his own times, sanctions 
the belief that he was one of the benefiwtors of these 
several establishments. 

With regard to Pr6montr6, the sequel of the 
story will show that he was venerated as. at least one 
of its founders. The pious ideas entertained by the 
Lord de Coucy did not hinder him from being an ac- 
complished knight, — valorous in the field of battle, as 
well as expert in all the chivali'ous games of that period. 
Devotion and warlike chivalry were strangely blended 
in those days, — the Crusades ftimish a remarkable il- 
lustration of this ; so that the characters of the good 
barons of the middle ages often appear an extraordmary 
medley to modem ideas. Enguerrand, beyond most 
others of his time, biuned to distinguish himself in all 
martial exploits ; and amongst the nobles of France he 
occupied a high place as a brave and generous-hearted 
warrior. 

It happened one day, as he was mounting his horse 
for the chase, that he was surrounded by a number of 
peasants, who, in tears, loudly implored his assistance. 

" My lord," said they, " take pity on your vassals ; 
their houses are desolate, their flocka «x^ ^^'^csss^^s^^ 
their children ai'e exposed to dftaSsi. ^ "^^-v^. ^ ^T^^ 
irons size roams over tlie IdXkdi) ^LescwMx^ ^^xXsa^ 
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in his way. You alone, sire, can rid the country of this 
fearful enemy." 

" You did right to apply to me," said the Sire de 
Coucy to these poor people ; " with the help of God, I 
will do what you require. But tell me where I shall 
find this monster." 

" I will show you the way," said a countryman, 
advancing*. 

" Well then, let it be now," exclaimed Enguerrand, 
spurring" on his horse. " And you," said he, addressing 
the other peasants, " go to the church of St. Sauveur, 
and pray there for the success of my enterprise." 

The brave knight, with his guide, proceeded for 
nearly two hours; till at last they found themselves on 
the borders of the forest of Waast, which extended for- 
merly to that of Ardennes. There, knowing that his 
horse could not proceed along these untrodden passes, 
he dismounted, and with no other arms save a sword 
and buckler, followed his guide into the depths of the 
forest. In proportion as they advanced, the way became 
more difficult : deep ravines, thick briers, and hollow 
rocks, seemed to conceal and to be ready to let loose 
upon them the dreadM animal. 

In this way an hour passed without any thing of- 
fering itself to their notice. They had arrived at the spot 
described in the commencement of our story, when the 
peasant suddenly leaping on one side, cried out in an 
accent of terror, " There he is !" 

" May God help me !" exclaimed Enguerrand, 
drawing iiis sword. " It is indeed a lion : mais tu me 
VcLS de presmontreP 

Saying these words, the knight boldly attacked the 
animal, fought with him for a considerable time, and 
at last despatched him by a tremendous thrust of his 
sword, witn which he ran him through the body. This 
victoiy, which freed the land from a terrible scourge, 
wajs a source o£ great joy to all the country round. 
^e Lord de Coucy returned to laia c«i&t\ft Y^^<iedftd 
the lion, wbicb was borne triumpViaiixi^ ^oefct^ \3MXi, 
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The peasants came in a body to return thanks to their 
lord, and his vassals took the opportunity of renewing 
theirpledge of fealty and homage. 

The life of our ancestors was more poetical than 
ours, their customs more dramatic and picturesque. 
Each class of society had its own peculiar manners, 
customs, and traditions, each town its own institutions 
and usages, — all which derived their character from 
some memorable event, and caused a singular variety 
in the customs and institutions of different nations. In 
these early days of society all was in relief and elo- 
quent to the eye, all was fitted to captivate the ima- 
ffination. Now-a-days, all things appear clothed in 
their barest truth ; the modem mind disdains the poe- 
tical, and accepts onlv the most simple forms; legal 
unity pervades all the different grades of society : where- 
as in the middle ages, before the emancipation of the 
burghers, and long after, there was a confused system 
of usages and customs, changed and modified accord- 
ing to the caprice of the feudal lords, or the preferences 
and tastes of the popular classes. 

The dramatic spirit of the twelfth century could not 
fail to seize on the courageous deed of the Sire de Coucy. 
On the day of the combat with the lion, Enguerrand 
received, as we have said, the congratidations of all 
the people. Touched by these marks of gratitude, 
he no doubt received them with hospitality; for they 
almost insensibly adopted the habit of coming three 
times a year, at Christmas, at Easter, and at Pentecost, 
to renew their thanks. Enguerrand himself took plea- 
sure in this custom, made regulations for its periodical 
observance, and enjoined it upon his vassals. But in 
order to give the celebration more of solenmity, and to 
confirm to the abbey of Nogent, which was close to his 
castle, a supremacy which perhaps had never before 
been well defined, he wished that nis vassals should be 
represented on those occasions by the abbot of this isslc*- 
nasterv. Enguerrand used at fti^t \fi> ^^<e^ ^^s^b^^cns^^^ss^ 
himself to the crowds of ^o^<ft ^V'a T^^^-tNfc^ "^ ^^ 
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castle; but afterwards he appointed, that henceforth the 
abbot should give them tne collation in the open air. 
The ceremony is thus described by an ancient author : 

" These feasts of rejoicing were then instituted in 
honour of Enguerrand, and a ceremony prescribed which 
is still observed by the Abbot of Nogent, who from the 
foundation of that house has been obUged to present 
three times a year a number of cakes to the Sire de 
Coucy, or his officers, in a particular spot, where was 
sculptured the form and ^^ure of the lion put to death 
by Enguerrand. The Abbot of Nogent, or his farmer, 
clothed in the dress of a labourer, with a whip in his 
hand, appears in the square of the castle, mounted on a 
lig-ht bay horse, that has been used for the plough. His 
tail and mane are cut close, and his equipments are in , 
complete order. Then he makes several rounds, crack- 
ing nis whip, and is stopped at every tum^ and accosted 
respectfully ; if there is nothing wanting in his equip- 
ments, he is then allowed, after having renewed the act 
of fealty, to distribute the presents of which we have 
spoken ; but if there is any thing amiss in his fittings, 
even the want of a shoe-nail, the hoi*se is seized and 
confiscated " 

This scene, odd as it was, was continued until the 
revolution of 1789 ; only that the Duke of Orleans, re- 
gent under Louis XV., as the local possessor of the title 
attached to the house of De Goucy, had changed the 
custom of giving cakes into a supply of grain. 

Shortly after this event a memorial of a different 
kind was raised to the honour of the Sire De Coucy. 
It happened in the year 1130, that several of the most 
illustrious persons who then adorned the Church in 
France were assembled in the province. Some were 
detained by their sacred duties; others were drawn 
thither by the renown of their brethren, and by the 
sympathy so easily established among souls labouring 
in the same cause. Among these were Gidbert then 
A^j^ of Nogent, JBartholomew Bishop of Laon, Anselm 
And his brother Jtaovd, who were lieaQs oi tlaa Ec\LWi\ oi 
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theology established in that town^ and St. Norbert^ 
who had known the Bishop of Laon at BbeimS; and 
whom the latter had not much difficulty in persuading 
to fix himself in his diocese. A short time after the 
combat with the lion, the Bishop of Laon recounted 
this event to St. Norbert, who went soon after in per- 
son to congratulate Enguerrand. It would afqpewr that 
the saint laid open to the Sire De Goucy thl||^iiews he 
entertained of foimding a monastery in the nBghbour- 
hood, and that some negotiations were afterwards car- 
ried on between Enguerrand and the Bishop of Laon 
on the subject; for soon after they offered to assist St. 
Norbert in raising a monastery in the wild and savage 
spot where the combat had taken place. The saint 
agreed. In conformity with the manners of the period, 
and as a mark of gratitude and respect to the Sire de 
Coucy, Norbert gave the najoju^ of "Pr6montr6" to 
hi3 abbey, in memory of the words of Enguerrand 
when he slew the lion ; and then, having repaired to the 
school of Haoul at Laon, the saint delivered there such 
a touching discourse, that at the end of the year 1130 
the abbey already reckoned forty members. The Sire 
de Coucy endowed the abbey with a revenue in specie, 
as well as divers contributions in kind and ext^ive 
landed property, as yet uncultivated. These grants 
once secured to the order, its humble members might 
be seen devoting themselves, by the daily labour of their 
hands, to the prompt and cheerftd work of building up 
their homely walls ; subduing the stubborn soil, clear- 
ing it and draining its marshes^ felling trees which had 
resisted the storms of heaven for centuries, hoUowinff 
rocks, and rooting up the brushwood and thick-spread 
brambles. They had also to encoimter the native savage 
dwellers of the forest, — ^wolves and wild-boars, — ^which 
they succeeded at last in driving from the neighbour- 
hood. At the end of six months a commodious house 
was erected, and the forty brethren were installed in 
their new abbey, where tney Iotl^ wsc^xKsvfc^ \si <^s&v^ 
the country by their example, TVe^ co^L^lv^^&a^''^'^^^^^^ 
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piece of land as a kitchen-gfarden, the produce of which 
was their principal maintenance. The place soon hecame 
celehrated 5 novices presented themselves in crowds, and 
many persons of distinguished rank begged as a favour 
to be received among the number of the brethren. 
Others made large presents to the monastery, which 
enabled them to enlarge it; in short, the name of " Pr6- 
montr6" became in France pre-eminently the symbol of 
the monastic life ; so that requests soon poured in upon 
Norbert from all quarters to estabHsh branches of this 
order in other parts of Europe. 

Our space will not allow us to trace step by step the 
increase and extension of the Order of Pr6montr6, 
nor to dwell upon its prosperous career ; but we may 
add a few words on its internal organisation. The abbey 
of Pr6montr6 was, after St. Norbert, governed by an 
abbot chosen by the religious themselves; and this title 
gave him jurisdiction over the whole order. At Pr6- 
monti'6 all the general and national chapters were held. 
The primitive rule of the order was nearly as strict as 
that of St. Bruno ; but the successors of St. Norbert 
made some alterations in the original rules; and in 
consequence of these changes, each of the houses of the 
order contained a novice-master, to teach theology and 
other sciences. The religious also were to undertake 
the duties of cur6s; and these regulations added greatly 
to the lustre and utility of the institution. 

It is not without a feeling of regret for his memory 
that we call to mind the last Superior of the Order of the 
Pr6montr6s, the learned Abb6 of Lecuy. This venerable 
man had done much for the order, Httle foreseeing the 
deluge of infidelity which would one day swallow up, 
together- with his own, all the venerable orders of 
France. To the course of study already pursued, he 
added, a few years before the revolution, the study of 
grammar, of belles lettres, and of mathematics. An 
enlightened friend of literature, he endowed the mo- 
nastery moreover with a splendid libxary •, — alas I the 
hopes and prospects of this venerable maxx^Net^ ^ea^caa^ 
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to be vain: the revolutionary storm broke over the 
forest of Pr6montr6, and all its treasures of literature 
and science were scattered or destroyed. At the time 
of its suppression the abbey contained fifty religious, 
to whom the revolution left neither asylum nor 
support. 

We have mentioned that St. Norbert had been 
solicited to establish branches of his order in several 
countries. The provinces of Picardy and Vermandois, 
which form at this day the department of Aisne, con- 
tamed many of these abbeys, all founded in the twelfth 
century. Amongst the number we mention the follow- 
ing, which are from the statistics of Aisne. The abbey 
of St. Martin, at Laon, was regarded as the second 
house of the order, and ffave a rope to the Church in 
the person of Cardinal Albert Moira, known imder the 
name of Gregory VIII. The last prior but one, De 
Montcey, possessed extensive bibliographical know- 
ledge, and nad placed in the library of the abbey an 
ample collection of choice books. The abbey of St. 
Martin is now the hospital of invalids. The abbey 
of Mont St. Martin, near Le Catelet, founded by Ga- 
rembert. Canon of St. Quentin, was built in the modem 
style towards the middle of the last century. This 
house was occupied in 1816 by Lord Wellington. The 
abbey of Valsery, two leagues from Villers-Cotterets, 
was founded in the twelfth century by Hugues, Lord 
of La Fert6-Milon. The church attached to it contained 
several monuments, amongst others, that of Catherine 
of Valois, wife of Charles of France, Count of Valois, 
and that of Margaret of Sicily. The last, though not 
the least, amongst the abbeys of the reformed rule, 
were those of i ves at Braisne, of Beaurieux, and of 
Genlis. The abbey of Pr6montr6 was rebuilt, with 
considerable alterations, towards the middle of the 
eighteenth century. It was a magnificent edifice, in 
which architecture was displayed in all vts* ^^KssiSvssQct, 
There was, in particular, aToeautVMl can^^^^^^^^-.^^' 
tinguished for its boldness and Afe^iasvc^^^^ccL^^'^'^^^^^ 
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the admiration of connoisseurs; and it was said to haye 
been the production of a simple workman^ named ^^ Bon- 
homme." But the most remarkable memorial was the 
tomb placed near the high altar in the church of the 
monastery, — an effigy of a knight, in white marble, 
having at his feet a lion couchant, and bearing on his 
shield the name of Enguerrand de Goucy, the hero of 
the combat already described, and one of the founders 
of the abbey. This monument has now disappeared, 
the memory of En^errand is forgotten ; and the next 
generation will pemaps be ignorant that a celebrated 
abbey ever existed in that spot, where now is to be seen 
only a manufactory of glass ! The age of industry and 
progress retains no memorials of the palmy days of re- 
ligion and chivalry ! 
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LEGEND OF ST. WINIFRIDE. 

Long years ago — the old chronicle de- 
clares about the year 660 — there lived 
a very noble and powerful lord whose 
name was Thevith. • It chanced one day 
as he sat in his ancient manor^ looking 
over the slopes of golden com which 
shone Hke gems in the midst of the 
wild mountain land, and watching how 
the little fishing-boats skimmed over the smooth waters 
of the Dee, that the porter entered quietly, and said 
that a pil^m stood without desiring to speak to him ; 
adding, ^N)iy lord, from his aspect, and the great holi- 
ness of his bearing, I shrewdly guess this to be the 
venerable Bemio,%hose high'f^e of sanctity has 
already reached us." The lord of the manor went 
quickly to the gate to bid his guest welcome with his 
own Hps ; for in those days of faith the presence of a 
holy man was deemed a boon beyond the price of gold. 
But even Thevith did not guess that, as St. Beuno 
crossed his threshold, the windows of heaven were 
opened to rain down blessings on his house. As soon as 
tne saintly man had received the salutations of his host, 
he fixed his eyes on him, and spake as follows : 

" My son, God hath, by a very fervent and peculiar 
inspiration, drawn me hither from His other sei^vants, 
with whom I Hved elsewhere in great content, to per- 
form some great good to you and yours ; therefore, in 
the name of God, I humbly entreat a small part of your 
inheritance to raise thereon a church, where otWTs^^^^sriSicjc 
myselfr may daily pray for yout ^^ietejT 

And Thevith opened lus \ieM^ V\^<ei \ft xSoa ^»s^^^- 
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tion of God and the power of the saint's words. He 
instantly gave him the manor in which he then lived for 
ever as an offering to God ; he helped with all his heart 
in rearing the sacred edifice ; and then^ as a &r more 
precious gift than gold or lands, he committed his only 
child, a tender virgin, to the instructions of the saint. 
Then he chose for himself a dwelling on a hill opposite, 
that, when he could not be with the holy man, he might 
at least look towards him, and be spiritually united with 
him in the perpetual service of God. 

Very beautiful was it to see the saint and the child 
together. Her placfe was ever at his feet upon the altar- 
steps ; and her childish countenance, so royal in its look 
of innocence, would glow and kindle as the heavenly 
teachings of St. Beuno entered her heart. Very fair 
she was even in this world's beauty; but it was not that 
which attracted every one so strangely to her : the meek 
light which shone in those deep blue eyes, and the lustre 
which seemed reflected from the golden hair which swept 
her brow, were caught from commimings with another 
world ; and men were wont to sign themselves as she 
passed, and check the loud jest or angry tone as though 
aware of an angel's presence. So quickly did this fair 
lily grow and flourish beside the streams of living water 
with which her saintly father fed her soul, that while 
she was still of most tender age, she steadfiastly resolved 
to consecrate her life, in all its virgin purity, to Jesus 
Christ, to whom the young love of her courageous heart 
was entirely given. Fearing lest her parents might 
grieve at her resolution, since the only hope of the con- 
tinuance of their race lay in her accepting some of the 
princely alliances proposed for her, she went one day to 
the cell of St. Beimo, and laying her whole soul before 
him, she begged him to intercede with her parents, and 
entreat them not to disturb by their opposition a reso- 
lution which was imalterably fixed. Great was the joy 
ofSt BeuDo at finding the precious fruits which had 
sprung from, the seed ne had bowh in. 1i\»s ^xm\Sx3\. ^^^L, 
and willingly did he undertake to gam\LCT ^«sea\^ «^^\^ 
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bation. Thevith showed the same royal magnificence 
of heart on this occasion as he did when earuily lands 
and riches were asked of him : he relinquished at once 
every hope that he should see his race perpetuated in 
Wimfride, and be able to leave his princely domains to 
her children. " Since," said he, " our rair and holy 
child has chosen the Son of the miffhty God for her 
bridegroom, we choose Him likewise for our heir;" and 
he dispensed inmiediately in alms and charitable foun- 
dations the ample dowry he destined for her. And now 
the happiness of WiniEride's life was complete : she was 
looked on as an angel of consolation in tne home of her 
devoted parents ; she was cherished with especial care 
by the great saints of her time, as the child of predilec- 
tion ; and Jesus, her celestial Bridegroom, delighted to 
flood her heart with heavenly sweetnesses, so that the 
very sound of that wondrous Name would cause such 
a jubilee within her, that her blushing and tears would 
discover the secrets of her soul to those around. 

One morning, Thevith and all his people were assist- 
ing at the holy offices in the chapel in the valley, and 
Winifiide was alone at home preparing some incense 
to be used in the celebration of Mass. As she was 
joyously raising up her heart to God, and seasoning her 
labour with the sweet tones of her young clear voice. 
Prince Caradoc, the son of King Alan, stood before her, 
and saluting her courteously, said he had come to speak 
with the Lord Thevith, her father. Winifride, wholly 
unconscious in her childlike innocence of the real purport 
of his visit, answered that her father would soon be re- 
turned from the church, and then bidding him farewell, 
modestly retii*ed. He followed her, however, and pour- 
ing out the tale of his love with most impassioned words, 
he swore with a fearful oath that he would not leave 
her till he had won her consent to be his bride. Ter- 
rified at his look and manner, the Saint preserved her 
courage through this deadly peril, and iafi»ki^ ^^^a^^^^s^V 
leave to witbarsLW into lier a\sjn\i«t, \)ciet^ Xsi \^iJ^ ^O* 
more £ttmg attire, and await t\xft t^Xotdl ^1 V^^ ^^^kssss^ 
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before concluding sucli noble espousals. Thrown off 
his guard for a moment, Prince Caradoc let her depart; 
but a few minutes had scarcely passed when the truth 
flashed upon his mind, and rushing to the door, he 
Tiolently ourst it open, and found that that &ir and 
innocent dove had indeed escaped the snare of the 
fowler. Foaming with rage, he leapt on his horse's 
back, and spurred down the bill towaros the little chapel 
of the valley. Winifride had all but gained the place 
of refuge, when her fierce pursuer came upon her. When 
she saw escape was impossible, that young tender virgin 
showed by her majestic bearing and noble words the 
courage tnat lay hidden in her soul. Caradoc, with 
his sword drawn in his hand, overmastered by rage and 
passion, vowed he would sever her head firom her body, 
and deform the face he formerly had loved, if she would 
not yield to his honourable proposals. 

" Prince," replied the maiden, "know that I am 
already espoused to the Son of the Kins' of Heaven — ^in 
power, beauty, and goodness, incomparably greater than 
the kings of the earth. For His love, which I have 
tasted, will I ever remain faithful to Him in the con- 
stant affection of my unaltered heart. Gladly wiU I 
lose my head and my life for reusing to admit any 
other lover than Himself. Neither your terrors nor your 
threats shall draw me firom the sweetness of His love, 
or make me go other than I have promised, in virgin 
truth and pmity, to Him." 

She spoke, and folding her hands over her bosom, 

waited for the end. No glance shot firom her eye to 

tell the natural tremor of a maiden of such tender 

years. There she stood upon the lonely mountain-side, 

calm as the marble statue beneath its firetted niche. 

For a moment Caradoc was overawed by the unshaken 

bearing of his victim. He saw her turn firom lum, and 

again descend towards the chapel ; her very foot was 

on the sacred threshold, when, stung witn wounded 

jpride and mad with rage to "behoVd uet ^«ia:^\ik!^ "Hbceel 

/or ever, he gave one sudden \>OTm4 \r^Ti\iaa ^^t^ssx^g^^ 
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and whirling' his sword in the air, the body of the virgin 
martyr fell lifeless upon the pavement. 

St. Beimo was preparing to say Mass, and the people 
were all kneeling aromid the altar, when the solemn 
stillness was broken by a loud fierce cry, succeeded by 
the sudden plunging of horse's feet. Startled irom. 
their prayers, they looked up; and who can describe the 
cries of horror which filled the holy place as they beheld 
the gory head which lay on the pavement before them! 
Who can paint the agony of the parents as they recog- 
nised by those golden waves of hair, and the smile which 
played upon those parted lips, their sweet holy child, 
r^ing there so cruelly murdered before them! St, 
Beuno descended the altar-steps, and taking' up the 
sacred head of his beloved pupil and daughter, he bathed 
it with his tears, grieving bitterly that this fragrant lily 
should have been cut down before her solemn consecra- 
tion to her Spouse, which was shortly to have taken 
place. Then moving to the door, he beheld the author 
of this cruel deed standing proudly by, wiping his bloody 
sword upon the grass, and wholly unrepentant for his 
sin. When he saw that he cared neither for God nor 
man, the Spirit of the Lord came upon St. Beuno, and 
raising his arms to heaven, he pronounced the Divine 
judgment upon him ; because he had foully slain the 
virgin spouse of the Lord, because he had defiled the 
holy place by sheddinff blood therein, and because for 
all these things he would not repent, but rather gloried 
in them in the wickedness of his heart. Struck by the 
hand of God, the prince fell dead before them; and 
tradition says, that even while those around were gazing 
in horror on the corpse, it disappeared. Whether the 
earth had opened, or devils carried it away to its own 
place, they knew not ; but in no consecrated ground, 
on no mountain or valley trodden by the foot of man, 
was the unhallowed dust of the murderer committed to 
the earth. St. Beuno returned into the church \ but 
his eje was bright with supeiTiafcvxi^X^'^DX.^^XL^^^ 
sounded like a trumpet, aa lie \i^<^ ^^ ^^^^^ ^assiswa^ 
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before conduding such noble espousals. Thrown off 
his guard for a moment^ Prince Garadoc let her depart; 
but a few minutes had scarcely passed when the truth 
flashed upon his mind^ and rushing to the door^ he 
•violently Iburst it open, and found that that fair and 
innocent dove had indeed escaped the snare of the 
fowler. Foaminff with ra^e, he leapt on his horse's 
back, and spurred down the nill towards the little chapel 
of the valley. Winifride had all but gained the place 
of refuge, when her fierce pursuer came upon her. When 
she saw escape was impossible, that young tender virgin 
showed by her majestic bearing and noble words the 
courage that lay hidden in her soul. Garadoc, with 
his sword drawn in his hand, overmastered by rage and 
passion, vowed he would sever her head from her body, 
and deform the face he formerly had loved, if she would 
not yield to his honourable proposals. 

^^ Prince," replied the maiden, "know that I am 
already espoused to the Son of the King of Heaven — ^in 
power, beauty, and goodness, incomparably greater than 
the kings ot the earth. For His love, which I have 
tasted, will I ever remain faithful to Him in the con- 
stant affection of my unaltered heart. Gladly will I 
lose my head and my life for reftising to admit any 
other lover than Himself. Neither your terrors nor your 
threats shall draw me from the sweetness of His love, 
or make me go other than I have promised, in virgin 
truth and purity, to Him." 

She spoke, and folding her hands over her bosom, 

waited for the end. No glance shot fit)m her eye to 

tell the natural tremor of a maiden of such tender 

years. There she stood upon the lonely mountamnside, 

calm as the marble statue beneath its fretted niche. 

For a moment Garadoc was overawed by the unshaken 

bearing of his victim. He saw her turn from Imn, and 

again descend towards the chapel ; her very foot was 

on the sacred threshold, when, stung witn wounded 

pride and mad with rage to behoVd biet ^«ca:^\xi^ "Hbml 

^br ever, be gave one sudden \>o\in.4 \rpoTL\saa <2tissi^sc. 
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and whirling' his sword in the air^ the body of the virgin 
martyr fell lifeless upon the pavement. 

St. Bemio was preparing to say Mass, and the people 
were all kneeling aromid the altar, when the solemn 
stillness was broken by a loud fierce cry, succeeded by 
the sudden plunging of horse's feet. Startled from, 
their prayers, they looked up; and who can describe the 
cries of horror which filled the holy place as they beheld 
the gory head which lay on the pavement before them! 
Who can paint the agony of the parents as they recog- 
nised by those golden waves of hair, and the smile which 
played upon those parted lips, their sweet holy child, 
r^ing" there so cruelly murdered before them! St. 
Beuno descended the altar-steps, and taking up the 
sacred head of his beloved pupil and daughter, he bathed 
it with his tears, grieving bitterly that this fragrant lily 
should have been cut down before her solenm consecra- 
tion to her Spouse, which was shortly to have taken 
place. Then moving to the door, he beheld the author 
of this cruel deed standing proudly by, wiping his bloody 
sword upon the grass, and wholly unrepentant for his 
sin. When he saw that he cared neither for God nor 
man, the Spirit of the Lord came upon St. Beuno, and 
raising his arms to heaven, he pronounced the Divine 
judgment upon him ; because he had foully slain the 
virgin spouse of the Lord, because he had defiled the 
holy place by shedding blood therein, and because for 
all these things he would not repent, but rather gloried 
in them in the wickedness of his heart. Struck by the 
hand of God, the prince fell dead before them; and 
tradition says, that even while those aroimd were gazing 
in horror on the corpse, it disappeared. Whether the 
earth had opened, or devils carried it away to its own 
place, they knew not; but in no consecrated ground, 
on no moimtain or valley trodden by the foot of man, 
was the unhallowed dust of the murderer conmoitted to 
the earth. St. Beuno returned into the church ; but 
his eye was bright with sapeiTiai\.\)ff%!^\v^c^'i«».^^^ 
sounded like a trumpet, aa ^e \>«Aft \)afc ^^^"^^ ^:fS8iafe 
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before concluding' such noble espousals. Thrown off 
his guard for a moment, Prince Caradoc let her depart; 
but a few minutes had scarcely passed when the truth 
flashed upon his mind, and rusning to the door, he 
Tiolently ourst it open, and found that that fair and 
innocent dove had indeed escaped the snare of the 
fowler. Foaminff with rage, he leapt on his horse's 
back, and spurred down the mil towards the little chapel 
of the valley. Winifride had all but gained the place 
of refuge, when her fierce pursuer came upon her. When 
she saw escape was impossible, that younc* tender virgin 
showed by her majestic bearing and noble words the 
courage that lay hidden in her soul. Caradoc, with 
his sword drawn in his hand, overmastered by rage and 
passion, vowed he would sever her head fi'om her body, 
and deform the face he formerly had loved, if she would 
not yield to his honourable proposals. 

" Prince," replied the maiden, "know that I am 
already espoused to the Son of the Kinff of Heaven — ^in 
power, beauty, and goodness, incomparably greater than 
the kings of the earth. For His love, which I have 
tasted, will I ever remain faithful to Him in the con- 
stant affection of my unaltered heart. Gladly wiU I 
lose my head and my life for reusing to admit any 
other lover than Himself. Neither your terrors nor your 
threats shall draw me from the sweetness of His love, 
or make me go other than I have promised, in virgin 
truth and purity, to Him." 

She spoke, and folding her hands over her bosom, 

waited for the end. No glance shot from her eye to 

tell the natural tremor of a maiden of such tender 

years. There she stood upon the lonely mountainnside, 

calm as the marble statue beneath its fretted niche. 

For a moment Caradoc was overawed by the unshaken 

bearing of his victim. He saw her turn from Imn, and 

again descend towards the chapel ; her very foot was 

on the sacred threshold, when, stung witn wounded 

pnde and mad with rage to 'behoVA bfcT ei«.e«^\xv^ ^BasL 

^or ever, he gave one sudden \>ouii4 115011 \iaa <2i\sBi^<et^ 
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and whirling his sword in the air, the body of the virgin 
martyr fell lifeless upon the pavement. 

St. Beuno was preparing to say Mass, and the people 
were all kneeling around the altar, when the solemn 
stillness was broken by a loud fierce cry, succeeded by 
the sudden plunging of horse's feet. Startled from, 
their prayers, they looked up; and who can describe the 
cries of horror which filled the holy place as they beheld 
the gory head which lay on the pavement before them! 
Who can paint the agony of the parents as they recog- 
nised by those golden waves of hair, and the smile which 
played upon those parted lips, their sweet holy child, 
r^ing there so cruelly mm'dered before them! St 
Beuno descended the altar-steps, and taking up the 
saci*ed head of his beloved pupil and daughter, he bathed 
it with his tears, grieving bitterly that this fragrant lily 
should have been cut down before her solemn consecra- 
tion to her Spouse, which was shortly to have taken 
place. Then moving to the door, he beheld the author 
of this cruel deed standing proudly by, wiping his bloody 
sword upon the grass, and wholly unrepentant for his 
sin. When he saw that he cared neither for Grod nor 
man, the Spirit of the Lord came upon St. Beuno, and 
raising his arms to heaven, he pronounced the Divine 
judgment upon him ; because he had foully slain the 
virgin spouse of the Lord, because he had defiled the 
holy place by shedding blood therein, and because for 
all these things he woiild not repent, but rather gloried 
in them in the wickedness of his heart. Struck by the 
hand of God, the prince fell dead before them; and 
tradition says, that even while those aroimd were gazing 
in horror on the corpse, it disappeared. Whether the 
earth had opened, or devils carried it away to its own 
place, they knew not ; but in no consecrated ground, 
on no mountain or valley trodden by the foot of man, 
was the unhallowed dust of the murderer committed to 
the earth. St. Beuno returned into the church. % \sv3s^ 
his eje was bright with sapeiTi«tei^\^'^\»^«sA?K^"=^^^^ 
sounded like a trumpet, qa \ie \>«Aft \)afc ^^-^^ ^^'ijafc 
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theii* tears and lamentations, for the arm that had raised 
Lazarus from the dead was not shortened now. 

"Truly," said he, "this princely spouse hath no 
need of the company of us miserable mortals, being*, as 
she is, highly exalted into the bridal-chamber of the 
Eternal King ; but for our sakes, and for the great 
glory of God, pray ye that this blessed one may yet 
return among us to be enriched with a yet more plenti- 
ful harvest of good works, and a yet brighter crown. 
Truly hath host and sacrifice been offered here this 
day, and the victim lieth even on the altar-steps ; but 
now shall that Host be offered up for the living and 
the dead, the Lamb slain from the oeginning ; and now 
shall it be seen, virgin spouse of the Lamb! how 
precious hath been the shedding of thy blood in His 
sight." 

Then St. Beimo reverently took the virgin's head 
and laid it to the body, and, breathing on the cold 
marble brow, he covered it with his cloak; then 
ascending the altar-steps, he began to celebrate the 
tremendous mysteries; and men held their breath in 
awe, for they sensibly felt the presence of the Lord, 
and saw the neavens open. Scarcely had he concluded, 
when St. Winifride, waking as though from a deep 
sleep, raised her hand to her face and wiped away the 
dust and blood which had gathered on her brow. She 
brought with her a token from Paradise ; for a circle 
of pm*est white was presently remarked upon her throat, 
where the sword had severed her head from her body. 
joy beyond all joys, as the happy parents pressed her 
to their heaii;s, and then, with sacred awe, retired 
back to ga25e on her who had seen the face of God, and 
whose ears had drunk in the songs of the angelic 
choirs ! 

And earth sent forth its voice of gratitude for the 

fruitftd benediction of the martyr's blood ; for a crystal 

stream sprang up where the head had rested, which for 

its wonarous powers of cure has been revered from 

tJ^t day even imto this, as the Holy "Well oi^\.,^S2ci- 
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fride. Summer has never been able to dry it up, 
winter has never bound it in its icy chain ; it flows on 
with even and untiring force, watering and fertilising 
the land it traverses, until its waters lose themselves in 
the sea. An exquisite Gothic building of Henry VII.'s 
time now covers the well ; and the heart must be cold 
indeed who can stand beneath those solemn arches, 
and look down on that wonderful water rising so silently 
yet so powerftdly every moment, and then upon the 
numerous crutches and litters ^tened to the groinings 
of the old roof (tokens of sufferings left behmd them 
by the pilgrims), and not thank God that in one spot 
at least of English ground the ancient spirit of pilgnm- 
age still lingers. The unbroken tradition of sanctity 
comes upon the soul as a refreshing' breeze from better 
and happier times; and it would be worth while to 
make tne pilgrimage to the shrine of St. Winifride 
only to gain the keen consciousness of the reality of 
those deeds of faith and holiness with which this now 
barren and desolate soil was once so fruitftil, — ^worth 
while only to see the pilgrims of to-day kneel as they 
did a thousand years ago, and cross themselves to pray, 
and then bathe in the Holy Well, to find the cure 
which no human aid had been able to give. 

Little remains to be told of the history of St. Wini- 
firide. The event of her life had passed, and it was 
no wonder that that little hour had transformed the 
child into the perfect saint, the illuminated mistress 
and ^de of souls. It was natural that she whose ears 
had heard the first notes of that wondrous canticle 
which not all the elect shall sing, but only the virgin 
train, should have great power to kindle in others the 
ardent desire for that more exalted way, and that she 
should quickly gather round her a company of noble 
and chaste virgins, emulous of that reward which had 
been once within her grasp. Very shortly after her 
martyrdom, St. Beuno took her to the foimtain which 
had miraculously risen at the time, «xA, ^a "Cas^ 'sss^Xs^^- 
ther on a large stone near thft "wdSL (^^SiedL \ft *^Ki& ^^s^ 
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St. Beuno's stone), lie told her that the time was come 
when he must depart to other scenes, and leave her to 
carry on his labours, and guide others fruitftdly in 
those truths which he had taught her. Then pointing 
to the fountain, he said, 

" Listen, dear child and daughter, to three things 
which I shall foretell concerning this monument of your 
martyrdom, to the greater glory of your heavenly 
^ouse. llie first, that these stones snail never be 
washed firom their bloody stains, but shall ever retain 
the same as triumphant signs of your blood, most 
gratefiilly here poured out in defence of your virgin 

Surity. The second is, that never shall any person 
evoutly bathe three times in this fountain, asking any 
temporal blessing, or freedom from any spiritual or 
^jorporal distress, to be obtained by your merits and 
prayers for him, without being made partaker of his 
desire; or else, passing by death out of this life, he 
shall in another world, after a more ample manner, 
reap the fruits of his prayers. The third is, that after 
my departure God wul give me a cell near the sea- 
shore, m a remote place of this island ; and when you 
would send me any letters or tokens (as His Divine 
Majesty would have you do, and I also do entreat the 
same of you once at least every year), cast them only 
into the stream of this fountain, and they will, passing 
into the ocean by many creeks, be divinely conveyed 
unto me. And these graces, of which I have forewar- 
ned you, shall be divulged gloriously unto the world's 
end, to the greater honour of your Divine Spouse.'* 
Then taking leave of her with many sweet and holy 
words, he told her the will of God was, that he should 
depart, and she should see his face no more. ^ As for 
my poor self, I shall go whither God's Spirit will 
guide me, and ever retein in my heart ami soul a 
fatherly and loving memory ofyou.** 

Long and deeply did St. Winifiride mourn for the 
Joss of her saintly master ; and it may be well believed 
^e did not forget the yearly token oi \i£t diu^^SniVs^^ 
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which he had asked of her. Nearly a year after his 
departure, she emhroidered, with the nelp of her sisters, 
a fair vestment; and when it was completed, she went 
with it to the well side, and hending over it she softly 
murmured herwiabes to her heavenfy Spouse, tracing in 
the clear waters with her iair virginal hands the holy 
sign of faith ; then wrapping her precious offering in a 
woollen cloth, she comxmtted it to the stream, s^J^g? 
^^ holy father ! I send you ha?e, aecording 4o your 
command and my promise, this smaU token of my love 
to you." The obedient watera bore it safely tmrough 
many a creek and wmding way into the sea, and it 
was cast upon the shore fifty long miles away at the 
feet of the holy man, who took it up with great joy of 
heart, and giving God and St. Winimde thanks, caused 
it to be carefully preserved in his church for the use of 
himself and his brethrea. And never did she fail in 
this yearly token of her loving remembrance, till she 
knew by revelation that the spirit of her saintly pre- 
ceptor was with God. How ^^ oeautifiil and calm and 
£ree she moved in her yoimg wisdom after this event, 
which left her, as she said, a poor orphan child without 
a nurse," it comes not within the limits of this short 
sketch to tell. Kneehng on the spot of her martyrdom, 
she received an inspiration to go forth into the lonely 
mountain coimtry, and there await what God should 
say imto her. At last she was directed to a certain 
monastery of holy vii^ins, who received her with very 
great rejoicings amon^ them, and soon after chose her 
as their mother and aobess. There she brought to its 
perfection the rich coronet of holy deeds and merits for 
which she had been permitted to return to earth ; and 
there, after many ftdi years, amidst the teai*s of her ^de- 
voted children, she departed in the Cfim of innooenoe 
to her rest. 
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vn. 

THE FEAST OF THE IMMACULATE 

CONCEPTION. 

LEGEND exists^ with regard; if not to 
the institutioii; yet^ at leasts to the 
mtroduction mto our coimtiy of one 
of the festivals in honour of the holy 
Mother of God, which has a special in- 
terest to US at this time. Other festivals have 
been ordained by the Church as testimonies of 
her gratitude for great deliverances; but there 
is tms peculiarity attaching to the Festival of 
the Immaculate Conception, that, if we may 
trust the legends concerning it, — and that we 
are about to ffive rests on no less authority than the 
great St. Anselm, who relates it as an event which took 
place in his own time, — Heaven itself took part in the 
propagation of this devotion, and the appointment of its 
nolyday and ofKce. 

England was but newly subject to the Norman 
Conqueror; and the rapidity with which he had seized 
possession of the island, no less than the firmness with 
which he retained it in his grasp, excited the rage and 
jealousy of some of its foimer masters. The JDanes 
nad not forgotten that they too had a prior claim of 
conquest; and considering themselves stnpped of their 
lawml heritage by the new intruders, they took secret 
measures for re-possessing themselves of their former 
power in the land, and commenced the equipment of a 
formidable fleet, with which they purposed descending 
on the eastern coasts. Their preparations, however, 
were not conducted with such secrecy, but that they 
reached the ears of William; and he determined to de- 
spatch an embassy to the Danish co\irt, fot the purpose 
A?/J4 of treating with them on favouwiAft \«rcQa, «sA 
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of ascertaining the truth of the rumours which had 
reached him. The person chosen for this mission was 
the Ahhot Helsinus, a man of great sagacity, formerly 
of the monastery of Eheims, hut who had followed 
William into England, and enjoyed no small share of 
his confidence. He acquitted himself of his charge 
with the skill and discretion that might have heen 
expected from his reputation; and after a short stay at 
the Danish court, he prepared to return to England, 
and set out for that purpose in one of the small and ill- 
constructed vessels of the period. And if we look at 
any piints representing those vessels, whatever we may 
think of the naval skill of our forefathers, it certainly 
raises our ideas of the courage they exhibited in crossing 
vast seas in such extraordinary constructions. We are 
puzzled, as we gaze at such representations, to think 
how they could have got along at all, where all the 
men could have been stowed away, and how it was 
that the masts, top-heavy with their towers and garri- 
sons of soldiers, did not tumble about the ears of the 
luckless crew. And if such machines seem dangerous 
to our notions even in fair weather, we need not be sur- 
prised, if at the approach of a tempest there was seldom 
much hope of escape from winds and waves; so that 
when the crew was Christian they oftener had recourse 
to their prayers than to their oars. 

Such a chance befell the vessel which was bearii^ 
Helsinus back to the shores of England. He had al- 
ready accomplished the greater part of the voyage, when 
there arose a mighty contrary wind and the waters were 
agitated by a violent storm. The sailors were exhausted 
with fatigue, the oars were broken, the ropes torn in 
pieces, the sails flying in strips, and all on ooard gave 
themselves up to despair, lookmg for nothing else than 
to be speedily swallowed up in the foaming waves that 
tossed their clumsy vessel to and fro like a helpless losr; 
and so, to use the language of the ^Iden W^^L 
which the story has been m8eTt«dL\y^^^<^^'Sft.^ o^ss^'^'5* ^ 

Voragine, ^^no longer being «i>\e \ft \oO«l iot ^^ '^^* 
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ration of their bodies^ they took thought but for that 
of their sotds^ recommenoing themseives, with great 
clamouring, to God and the filessed Yirj^, the refuge 
of the unrortunate and the distressed.'^ Suddenly there 
was a great cry from one of the sailors; something was 
coming oyer the waters towards the foundering yessel. 
It was neither ship nor boat; but as they caus'ht glimp- 
ses of it throus'h the blinding rain and the thick dark- 
ness, occasionally illuminated only by the glaring light- 
ning, it seemed to haye the lik^ess of a man walking 
on the billows, as auietly and calmly as though they 
were a soft and yeraant lawn. As he drew nearer they 
obseryed that he was clad in pontifical habits, and had 
a graye and yenerable aspect. He came close up to 
the ship, still treading on the sea, as it raged aoout 
him, witii a firm and unshaken step; and when he was 
so near that they could discern tne ycry sparkling of 
his eye and the waving of his snowy beard!, his yoice 
was heard clear and sonorous aboye the tumult of the 
waters, as he bade Helsinus fear nothing, but come to 
him where he stood. The abbot was a man of faith, as 
well as sagacity; he threw himself from the side of the 
yessel without a moment's hesitation, and, borne up on 
the surface of the water, boldly approached the spot 
where the heavenly mesM^er await^ him. ^ 

^^ Helsinus," he said again, and his yoice sounded 
soft and sweet amidst the jar of the angry elements, 
" do you desire to escape the horrors of shipwreck, ana 
to return safe and unhurt to your country ?" 

" That indeed do I desire right heartily," repHed 
the abbot ; ^^ but, methinks, there are small hopes that 
I may do so." 

" There are no hopes if you trust to your sails and 
oars," said the stranger ; ^^ but know that I am sent to 
you by my sovereign lady, the ever-blessed Mary, 
Mother of trod, whose help you have implored with so 
much fervour and devotion ; and if you will do even as 
J' shall bid youj both you and youi com^ftniona shall 
escape the danger which now threaUsnB "jou.'^ 
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^^ I know not, good father, what you may pre- 
scribe," answered Helsinns ; " but if you be a mes- 
senger of her whose name we have so mstantly m- 
voked, and if you promise us deliverance from this 

riril, and a safe return to port, there is little that either 
myself, or those yonder in the ship, would think too 
great to do at your comnaand." 

" Then," said the stranger, " what Mary asks of 
you is this: promise, in my presence, and in that of 
Jesus Christ, and all His saints, thait should He brinff 
you safe to the English shore, you will henceforth 
solemnly keep every year the Feast of the Conception 
of His Blessed Mother ; and that, moreover, you will 
preach and procure the celebration of the same by 
othei*s, wheresoever you naay be able so to do." 

^^ Good fether," repHed the astonished abbot, " I 
would willingly do what you require ; but I know not 
the day on wmch the feast may fall : it certainly has 
never yet been kept in Bheims." 

" It is the sixth day of the Ides, of December," 
answered the stranger, ^^and that is the day whereon 
it is to be celebrated." 

^^ And what office must I say ?" continued Helsi- 
nus ; " the Breviary hath none such that I wot of." 

" Thou shalt recite the office of the Nativity of the 
Blessed Virgin, substituting only the word ^ Concep- 
tion' for that of ^Nativity' wheresoever it occurs;" 
and with these words he disappeared. 

Even as he did so the tempest subsided, the sea 
became ealm and smooth, and the moon, breaking 
through the clouds, cast a clear and joyous light upon 
the waters, so that tlie mariners could see both to guide 
their vessel and to repair the damage it had sustained. 
And 00, a favourable wind springing up, they reached 
the coasts of England without mrther danger or diffi- 
culty, and all landed, with ^at joy and gratitude, on 
the shores they had so latdy despaired of eve.v ^^<&\s^ 
fig^ain. 

Jjf to Helflinufl^ lie did not iat^\.\aa^^^sssfeS^^ 
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went about throuffh all parts publishing what bad bap- 

?ene(l, so that the story of his deliverance^ and tne 
)iyine command he received^ were soon familiar things 
in the mouths of the English people ; and in many of 
the churches of the islana the Feast of the Conception 
was celebrated on the day and in the manner pre- 
scribed by the messenger of Mary. In the monastery 
of Rheims, where Helsinus bore the chief rule, it was 
from that time kept with extraordinary solemnity ; and 
" to the day of ms death," says Blessed James, " he 
carefully watched that it should be so kept with the 
uttermost devotion." 

This is the story which St. Anselm gives in one of 
his letters, and which Blessed James has copied from 
that authority ; he adds another, as being also told by 
some as the origin of the celebration of the feast in 
France. We can scarce do better than give it in his 
own words : 

" At the time of the illustrious Charles, King of 
France, there lived a certain noble, a relative of the 
King of Hungary, who had the most lively devotion 
towards the Mother of God, and who regularly every 
day recited her ofKce. Now, by the advice of his parents, 
he was about to espouse a certain lady of admirable 
beauty ; and when tney had received the nuptial bene- 
diction, he suddenly remembered that he haa forgotten 
that day to recite the office of the Vimn ; wherefore, 
sending his bride home to his house, and causing all the 
company to leave the church, he himself remained be- 
hind in prayer at the foot of the altar ; and whilst he 
was prayinff, and singing the praises of the Mother of 
God, when lie came to the Antnem, ^ Thou art all feir, 
daughter of Jerusalem,' suddenly Mary herself stood 
before nim, having at her side two angels, one of whom 
held her right hand, and the other her left ; and she 
said to him, ' If I am fair, why then do you renoimce 
me^ and seek another spouse ? am I not lovelier far than 
s^e f and is there anj one who surpa&aea Tcift mV^^ttofc^l' 
^ 2!ben he, being Med with wonder, «nswew4, ^o^t^^' 
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'ThT beauty doth indeed Hurpase all else that is in the 
world, and thou art raised above all the choira of the 
angels, and above the heaven of heavens; vhat wilt 
thou tiierefore that I should do V And she replied : 
' If thou shalt consent to renounce the spouse thou hast 
iust taken, thou shalt have me for thy spouse in the 
unjoin of heaven; and if each year thou shalt cele- 
brate the Feast of my Conception with great solemnity 
on the sixth of the Ides of December, thou shalt be 
crowned with me in the kingdom of my Son.' And 
having said these words, she disappeared. Then he de- 
termined not to return to his house; but without sendin? 
any word thereof to Ms friends and family, he retired 
into a certain abbey in a distant country, and there took 
the monastic habit; and a little while after he was 
elected Bishop and Patriarch of Aguila; and so lon^ as 
he lived, he caused the Feast of the Conception of the 
Blessed Viigin to be celebrated with its octave, and 
every where constantly reconmiended the keeping of the 
same." 

It is perhaps unnecessary to remind our readers that 
the sixth of the Ides of December corresponds to the 
day on which the feast has constantly been celebrated 
throug'hout the whole Church, and that the office indi- 
cated to the Abbot Helsinus is that which is still in use 
in the Dominican order. 
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VUL 

THE CONSECRATION OF WESTMINSTER 

ABBEY. 




HE evening of a gloomy autumn daj 
was closing in amid the mists of ft 
northern cnmate^ and the feeble ray& 
of a setting sun, which made their 
way through the masses of dark and heayy 
clouds that were piled on the western horizon^ shone 
oyer a scene as wild and desolate as any which the ima* 
gmation could depict A bzoad river rolled through 
the low flat land that lay on either side^ and which as 
far as the eye could reach presented nothing but the 
dreary aspect of an uncultivated waste. Towards tha 
east^ however^ the long lines of marsh were broken bj 
a considerable number of houses clustered together on 
the river«bank. The misty atmosphere hung over thia 
spot in a heavier cloud; whilst some dark olig^cts on tiiQ 
water^ which seemed to be vessels of a larger kind than 
those used in the inland navigation of the stream, indi- 
cated the neighbourhood of a town of some importance. 
Even Airther to the west there might be noticed some 
rude huts scattered about on the water's edge; but their 
presence scarcely had the power to dissipate the dreari- 
ness of the landscape, wnich impressed the beholder 
with feelings of no ordinary kind ; the wide stream in 
many places overflowed its marshy boundaries, and 
breaking into other channels, formed islands in its course; 
and on one of these, of larger dimensions than the others. 
appeared several buildings, some newly erected, and 
otBers of a beayj and antique chaxactet) '?i\qs3q. '^^cfe 
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falling into ruins^ and overgrown by the thorny thickets 
that covered the ground and gave the spot its popular 
name of Thomey Island. For^ indeed^ it is no new set- 
tlement of the far-west which we are here describing; the 
wide sluggish river, tangled with weeds and rollmg on 
through that bleak and desolate waste, is neither the 
Mississippi nor the Missouri, — it is our ownbusy Thames ; 
and those clustered houses to the east are all that the 
seventh century can show us of the boimdaries of London. 

Into one of the miserable huts already mentioned as 
scattered about beyond the limits of the town, we must 
now invite our readers to enter. It is the dwelling of 
Sewai'd the fisherman, and he is even now in the act of 
preparing to set out for an expedition up the stream ; 
though the hoiur is late, and the grey and louring sky 
gives promise of a stormy night. He is standins* on 
the clay-floor of his rude kitchen, gathering some lai^e 
nets over his shoulders, and, as it seems, deaf to the 
remonstrances, urged, however, in no gentle tone, of a 
woman, whom, by the fireedom of her tongue, we may 
take to be his wife. 

"Heard you ever such folly?" she exclaimed, as 
though appealing for support in a defeated argiiment 
to some third party ; though in truth her husband was 
the only other occupant of the apartment, — " to ffo up 
stream at such an hour as this,, with the wind-clouds 
heapiQg up like feathers, and not a fish moving in the 
channel, as he knows, or might know ; for he has been 
after them the Hve-long day, with nothing to show for 
his labour but two starveling eels. And then to talk of 
a woman's stubbornness; I trow, if they be stubborn, 
they learnt it from their lords ;" and tiie good dame 
threw her hands into the air as though she had finished 
with the subject. 

If she counted, however, on gaining any thing by 
her apparent abandonment of the offensive, and trusted 
that the self-love inherent in human nature vrwji^^iSkKs^^ 
Seward to have a last word m \5[ie Ai^oaXfe^ ^'^ ^^>s» ^^s^j- 
taken; for the fisherman was aaT£as\.^«sJss^^ ^sA'^sa.^'^^^^ 
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proverbial phlegm of his race. He went on at his work 
with the nets without suffering himself to be disturbed 
by the tempting" opportunity of a retort^ and shouldering" 
his burden, at kngth moved towards the door. 

" A wild evening truly," he said as he opened it, 
and looked out on the fast-gathering darkness ; ^^ three 
hours hence, good dame, you may bid Eadbald show 
a light on tiie shore below, for I fancy the moon will 
do uttle to-night to help us homeward; and if by that 
time the fish will not rise in the Thomey Creek, 1 shall 
not try the highei* stream." 

" The Thomey Creek !" almost screamed his wife, 
while something of terror mingled with the shrewish 
sharpness of her tone. " Now, is it not enough that 
thou shouldst set wind and darkness at defiance, with- 
out tempting the fiends and goblins of yonder haunted 
spot ? The "fiiomey Creek ! where none out fools would 
go by day ; and thou speakest of a three-hours' fishing 
in it at such a time as this, when thou knowest well 
MeUitus himself were a bold man if he dared put his 
foot there after simset !" 

*^ Wife," said Seward, who evidently winced a little 
at the mention of the goblins, " thou speakest without 
thought, as is the manner of thy sex. The fiends had 
Thomey Island for their own a while since, and well they 
might, so long as the accursed temples of the heathens 
were the only buildings on its soil ; but thou knowest 
very well that the holy Melhtus hath redeemed it from 
the enemy, and that even to-morrow the goodly minster 
he hath raised will be hallowed to the olessed Peter, 
under whose favour," and he crossed himself devoutly, 
" I shall fear neither fiend nor wizard ; the rather that 
this night's fishing is for the table of his own guests; for 
King Sebert is to dine with all his train within the 
abbey, and the two starveling eels thou speakest of are 
all the fish as yet provided for the banquet." 

" Well^ ^ thy way, and see what comes of it," re- 
pli'ed his wife; '^ and if thou getteat not aoTcifetVim^ 
more than eels for thy labotir^ mj nam^ \b iio\i^Wc»^, 
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Eadbald shall show the light; and I trow thou wilt he 
over-glad to see it, if the fiends have not carried thee 
to Fiiesland first, as they did to Swegn the fowler and 
a score of others." 

^' Swegn was a heathen, and it were no great won- 
der that tne fiends had power over their worshipper," 
returned Seward ; " but thou and I, good Ehha, dslyb 
received the baptism of faith, and to such the spirits 
are subject, as Mellitus hath often taught; and their 
wiles can injure none who defend themselves with the 
cross of Christ. Therefore lay aside thy fears, and re- 
member that Eadbald brings the light, as I have bid 
thee ;" and so saying, the fisherman left the hut and 
closed the door behind him. 

Notwithstanding the boldness of his speech, it must 
be owned that Ebba's words had not been without their 
effect ; for Thomey Island had indeed a bad reputation 
in those days, and Seward, however prepared to do 
battle with the fiends, was certainly not one to deny 
their existence. The night, too, did not promise to be 
such as would dispel any supernatural fears which had 
been excited: the river mist wrapt every thing in a 
gloomy haze; and the wind, as it came sweeping over 
the dreary and desolate marsh, sighed among the reeds 
that grew by the water's edge with the soimd of a 
spirit in pain. Seward unfastened his little boat from 
tne shore, and pushed into the channel; but his heart 
failed him when he was about to turn its head towards 
the Thomey Creek. 

" I will try the southern bank first," he muttered ; 
^^ it will be time enough to give a last cast in the creek if 
the fish will not rise yonder ;" and so saying, he pulled 
over to the further bank of the river, and commenced 
his work. 

But the fish did not rise ; the hours went by slowly 
and heavily, and still each cast of his net ^ve the same 
discouraging result, and Seward began to doubt whether 
it had not been wiser for oiicet<>\i3a.N^ ^XjK^^^^V^-oift^s^ 
his blazing fire than to "have 'waai^^Xaa 'csma \ft 'e^^iwiis^ 
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purpose. He felt ashamed at the thought of returning 
nome and acknowledging to Ebba that after all he had 
never gone near the Thome j Island; and so^ gathering 
up his resolution^ he prepared to ^et in his netS; and 
tiy his luck at the dreaded spot before making his way 
hack for the night. Even where he then was^ he could 
see through the murky folds of mist the dark masses of 
the old ruins, and the outline of the newer buildings, 
which rose exactly opposite to the place where his little 
boat was moored. 

Those ruins, the object of so much fear to the Saxon 
Christians, were all that remained of the gi'eat temple 
of Apollo, which formerly occupied the site. Long 
since abandoned and falling into decay, as they were, 
the terrible rumours that were associated with the place, 
and the tales of spectres and fiends that were said to 
hiauiit the scenes of the old pagan worship, were so nu- 
merous and so generally believed, that tne island had 
been given up by common consent to the possession of 
its demon-^nc^rs. And the thorns that overgrew it 
with such luxuriance had given it the popular name 
which describes something of its savage desolation; for 
it was, in the language of the monkish historians, ^' a 
terrible and woful place." King Sebert, however, who, 
jconjointly with Mellitus, the companion of St. Au- 
gustine, and the first Bishop of London, had introduced 
the Christian faith among the East Saxons, and who 
had already raised a church in honour of St. Paul on 
the site of the temple of Diana, had resolved in Hke 
manner to beat the enemy of paganism on his own 
ground, by the consecration of a Cnristian altar in the 
^terrible place;" and the minster and monastery of 
St. Peter*s abbey were already completed, and awaited 
their solemn dedication on the very day following, that 
on -which our story opens. But the hallowing had not 
yet taken place; and the Christian associations were 
jn0^ too msh to chase away the superstitious dread 
frIucA the place inspired among alL ^(^ Micxixiscl q£ 
t&8 TbAmes* 
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Nevertheless Seward, as we have said, was pre- 
paring manfully to encounter all the terrors of the 
haunted spot, rather than go home empty-handed and 
own himself in the wrong ; when, as he was in the act 
Df unmooring his boat, that he might cross to the 
northern shore, a sound came from the bank near which 
lie had been lying, as of a voice calling his name. He 
listened, and it came again, " Seward ! Seward !" There 
was no mistake. Instead, therefore, of leaving this side 
<of the river, he pulled closer in, endeavouring to make 
out whence the voice could have proceeded. Nor was 
his eye long before it discovered something like a 
human form standing on the bank, beckoning to him 
with its hand, as though bidding him approach. 

"Who calls there?" said Seward; "and what do 
you seek at this hour of night?" 

"Fear nothing," answered the voice; and it was 
one of wonderM power, for it came over the water as 
clearly as though the speaker were by his side ; " I do 
but seek a passage to the further shore; and if you are 
ready to give it, your trouble shall be well rewarded." 

" That will 1," answered Seward without hesita- 
tion; saying to himself, as he endeavoured to get 
within reach of the stranger, " it will be no ill luck to 
pass the Thomey Creek m company ; and if he pays 
well, the silver will silence my good Ebba's tongue as 
well as thouffh I brought her river-salmon ;" and with 
these words he pulled nis boat beneath the bank where 
his intended passens^er was standing. " Have a care 
of the weeds, good friend," he criea; "they are over- 
slippery, and thou mightest well miss thy footing;" 
1)ut before the words had left his lips, the stranger was 
in the boat, and seated on one of its benches, passing 
over the obstacles that lay in his way with a marvellous 
lightness and firmness of step. 

" He is used to the river, that is certain," said Se- 
ward to himself, whose admiration of his Mft^t?^ ^*#^ 
had set him quite at ease. "^WVct^ ^^^^<ssssl ^^^ 
nesa land ?" he asked j ^' AoxSa^esia ^cWl\5Sk^^ ^ssasej^^sis 
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feny, and will be for the path to the city, which is 
lower down the stream." 

" I have not missed the ferry," answered the stran- 
ger : " and you will land me in Thomey Island, where 
jouVm waft awhile for my return ; it ViU rep^j your 
trouble, though the hour is a little late." 

" It is one of the king's followers, I make no doubt," 
muttered Seward. " He is preparing for to-morro\^8 
ceremony ; though it is strange he came from the south- 
em bank ;" and he began to scan his passenger with a 
curious eye. 

The faint light from a clouded moon enabled him to 
discern no more than that he was of a noble and majes- 
tic bearing; that his venerable beard floated far upon 
his breast, and that his person was wrapped in a thick 
mantle, which preventea any part of his dress from 
being seen. Seward would gladly have questioned him, 
and enga^d him in conversation ; but an involuntary 
feeling ofrespect held him in silence, and a few strokes 
of the oar brought him within a boat^s length of the 
shores of Thomey Island. 

^'The tide must have changed within the hour," he 
said, as he ran the little skiff mong the bank; '^ for we 
have come over faster than the water-fowl. Is your 
nobleness bent on landing ?" he added, perceiving the 
stranger rising from his seat. ^^ Thomey Island is but 
a weird place after nightfall." 

" I have business here," replied the stranger. "Thou, 
good Seward, wilt await me on this spot; and fear no- 
uiing, for the spirits of darkness have had their day, 
and there are better times in store for Thomey Island ;" 
and so, with the same Arm and rapid step, he passed 
over the benches, and was standing on the shore before 
Seward could raise a hand to help him. 

He watched his figure till it was lost among the 
thickets ; and then, pushing out from the shore, he en- 
deavoured to wile away the time and keep off unplea- 
sant thoughts hj fresh casts of hiaiieta, — «li ob fruitless, 
however, as those he had made Wore* 15a VicJ&sA 
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round hini; and strained his eye^ if happily he could 
catch s^ht of his late companion; but no one was to be 
seen. The moon^ as it broke with fitM gleams from 
behind the thick masses of drifting^ clouds^ fell on the 
pillars of the ruined temple, whicn rose close by the 
water's edge. Within them the darkness seemed blacker 
than elsewhere, and the very shadow cast upon the 
river had a gloom and mystery of its own. 

" Now, by Woden ! " ^wled Seward between 
terror and impatience, " I will give him but ^ve mi- 
nutes more for his business, and will find my way back 
without him ; the fish are sleeping or bewitched, so in 
with the nets !" Thus saying, he stooped over the edge 
to commence the work of hauling them in. 

As he did so, the reflection ofa brilliant lis'ht struck 
his eye: it must be Eadbald's si^al; no, Uiat could 
hardfy be, imless he were strangely out in his reckon- 
ing. The light came from the island, and from the 
mmster window, — ^he could discern the very outline of 
the heavy mullions, and the ^eat round arch above 
them; what could it mean? But his speculations on 
the matter were soon lost in a wonder which swallowed 
up even the emotion of supernatural fear which mingled 
with his surprise. Even as he gazed in the direction of 
the minster, the small ray of liffht he had at first per- 
ceived burst into a vast and sudden illumination of the 
entire buildmff : from every window and opening there 
streamed forth a light more brilliant far than day; and 
yet with a yellow golden hue, as though cast from a 
multitude of torches. The very mist which hung about 
the marshy ground caught the reflection of that won- 
derful light, and was transformed by it into a cloudy 
glory that floated about the walls, so that they scarcely 
seemed to touch or to belong to the earth, and gave 
the whole scene the eflect of some enchanted or celestial 
vision. 

Nor was it long before another of the astx)nished 
fisherman's senses was eqviaWy e\i^%.^^ ^\5^ ^^oai^ ^ 
sight; for as he sat gazing Vn Ttiu\feNi«^N^^^5^^^^^ ^^^^ 
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the incompreiiensible scene^ the sound of distant sing- 
ing broke upon his ear^ at first faint and indistinct^ 
but swelling into louder harmonj; and that of so exqui- 
site and extraordinary a character that he scarce knew 
what to think. 

"Holy Peter !" he exclaimed, "what if my wife's 
words be true, and the fiends have carried me to Fries- 
land ? for well I wot this is little like Thomey Island, 
which was ever a dark and dreary place, and where one 
heard no sound but that of the screech-owl. But then,'* 
he added, "neither would the goblins of the accursed 
pagans sing like that ; for it is the self-same measure 
wherewith the Roman monks so wonderAilly wrought 
on the ears of Ethelbert ; I have heard it firom MelUtus' 
own lips." 

He listened again, and it eyen seemed as though he 
could catch the very words they sang; — there was a 
pause and break in the melody, and the sound as of a 
single voice, loud, clear, and sonorous, like that of his 
passenger from tiie opposite shore, as it intoned the 
words, " Jw fuymiTie Patris, et Filii, et Spirittis Sanctis* 
" Amerty^ added Seward; " those were Christian words ; 
and as I am a Christian man, I will see what this sing- 
ing and torch-bearing may mean. The boat will stay 
where she is, safe enough ; and my Strang passenger 
is doubtless busy with tne rest of them, and will not be 
back before me;" and with these words he jimiped 
ashore, and makmg his way through the thicket to the 
walls of the brightly-illuminated minster, contrived to 
climb to one of tne windows, firom whence he could look 
down on the whole scene within. 

A great ecclesiastical ceremony is doubtless a splen- 
did spectacle ; and when it is penormed by night, and 
the golden vestments and jewelled mitres fiasn in the 
brightness of a thousand tapers, and the clouds of in- 
cense float away into the dun heights of the darkened 
roo^ and aiJl the light is centered about the altar, there 
^ sometbing yet grander and more mjs^c in \\» ^^wit^» 
-^d yet aU this was little to tlie m».g;m£L<5icsi<5ife ^QwaX 
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fell on the eye of the astonished Seward. Were thev 
indeed priests^ those venerable figfures^ whose heacis 
were encircled witii aurioles of glory, that dazzled him 
as he gazed? And the choir — robed indeed, yet 
not with hnen garments, like the sinffing-boys of Se- 
bert's church, but, as it seemed, in ethereal vestments 
made and fashioned out of light — it was as if airy 
wings moved about their shoulders; and the music, 
which poured from their lips in such full rich tones, 
told him that he list^ed to no earthly strain ; heaven 
seemed moving below him, and its harmonies were 
floating in the air : and Seward felt that the wonder- 
ful choristers could be none other than a company of 
angels. They were winding in procession round the 
church, the censers casting rorth their sweet and balmy 
clouds of perfume, and the lights theycarried gleaming 
•through the vast nave like stars. He watched them 
as they came, and the line of vested priests that fol- 
lowed, each with the glory round his brow, and, last of 
all, a figure more venerable and majestic than them all, 
clothed in the pontifical robes, with a mitre of light 
upon his head, who seemed peitorming the solenm ce- 
remony of the Hallowing or Consecration; and Se- 
ward's heart stood still, as he recognised in those ma- 
jestic features, and in the Ions* beard that rested on 
nis breast, the stranger he had ferried over the river 
but a short half-hour before. They paused before the 
door, and at diiSerent stations, whilst making the circmt 
of the church, and each time the walls were signed with 
the sign of the Gross, a£Bxed there in blazing characters 
of light ; and still the wonderfrd chant rose and fell at 
intervals, with words which, whilst he knew nothing 
of their meaning, clave to the memory of the listener 
with extraordinary distinctness. How long he gazed 
and listened he never knew; the ceremony was long, 
and had many changes; but his eye never felt tired 
of watching those figures, as they went to ^j^ji^^^'^is^ 
such a sweet order m all tloieiix TCLON^TaecAjs>\ \^<5?t'^^'^®» 
such a joy and grace in thelKmm^ oi^eaV^^^-*^!^^^^ 
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the very foldings of their hands; they did not look 
weary or unwilling, as Seward felt he often was when 
he had been long standing at a church-fimctionj but 
their service seemed all oflove, and their singing was 
so full of gladness, that he thought they could have 
sung for ever; nay, what is more, if they had, he would 
have been well content to listen. 

But an untoward accident put a sudden end to his 
enjoyment of the wonderful spectacle ; for wholly rapt 
in its entrancing beauty, he ceased to look to his foot- 
ing, and one of the stones on which he was resting, 
insecurely enough, giving way, he fell with a heavy 
crash to the ground; and looking about him, half 
stunned and wnoUy bewildered, he perceived that the 
lights in the minster were extinguisned, and the music 
silenced. The ceremony seemea to be at an end; and 
now the only thing was to make the best of his way 
back to the boat, if, indeed, it were still there, and he 
were not, as he half doubted, bewitched, or spell-bound, 
or spirited away to some distant sphere, rfo; it was 
Thomey Island sure enouffh ; there was the river gleam- 
ing in the light, now fiilT and clear, of the September 
moon ; and there were the dark heathen ruins black and 
dreai' as ever; and there, safe amon^ the sedges on the 
shore, was his own flat-bottomed and clumsy boat; and 
Sewai'd, as he looked about him on one familiar object 
after another, thought that, dull and sad as Thomey Isle 
had ever seemed, it had never looked so sad as now, 
when his eyes were still full of pictures of the heavenly 
worshipping. It was as though he had fallen down 
from the very courts of the Seraphim into a world of 
" beffgarly elements ;" and though he would have been 
puzzled to express it, he felt like Endymion, after his 
midnight soaring on the eagle's pinions: — "the first 
touch of tlie earta went nigh to kill." 

" It was surely a goodly vision," he thought; " but 
the bishop — he with the bright mitre and the snowy 
^ard — / would give the best fish in tlae "met to know 
n&me^ and if it were not he I fenied oyet V5cia& nctj 
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night, may I never trust eyesight again, nor use it 
either. There was the very same rin^ in his voice too, 
as when he called my name, 'Seward! Seward!' — and 
how should he have known it, were he not something 
more than a common man, or even a king's noble, as I 
guessed in my dulness ?" 

*' Seward l Seward!" sounded the same voice at that 
moment; and the startled fisherman hastily turned, and 
fell on his knees as he beheld the subject of his medita- 
tion standing on the shore before him. It seemed to 
him that he was not alone ; a golden cloud floated about 
his feet; and, in the midst of its cm*ling folds, he 
thought he could discern the beautiful faces, and the 
wings and aeiial robes, of the angel choir ; but all was 
misty and indistinct. "Holy Peter!" he exclaimed, 
and at the words the saintly visitant seemed to smile. 

"Even so, good Seward!" he repHed; "thou hast 
named me aright. Even now hath it been given to 
thine eyes, and thine alone, to see the hallowing of the 
first temple that shall bear that name in England; 
Heaven itself hath come down within its walls this 
night, and other hallowing must it never have from 
mortal hands. Wherefore do thou go to MelHtus, and 
tell him all things that thou hast seen, bidding him for- 
bear to bring the words and rites of Holy Church 
where now they are not needed; and for thyself, fear 
not henceforth, either thou or thy comrades, to approach 
this spot; for the power of the Evil One is gone for 
ever ; and Thomey Island from this hour is become the 
patrimony of Peter." 

"Alas!" exclaimed the bewildered fisherman, "I 
am surely dreaming; or if I be in truth awake, and 
carry sucn a tale to Mellitus and the king, they will 
treat it as an ill-timed jest, and it may be my ears will 
pay the forfeit. What token shall I give them that 
should have power to stay them in their doings, or make 
them credit the woi*d of a wretched fisheraian when he 
teUs them he is the messenger o? «si %:^Qf5>\^^T'' 

''0 man of little faMir \?«& ^iSaa ^^^^N '''' '^'^^'^ 
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in old time, is the cry for signs and tokens. Bid Mel- 
litus look upon the minster walls, and he will see the 
evidence of thy words ; and if thou needest proof thy- 
self that these things are real, and no sleeping phantasy, 
cast thy net on the right side of thy hoat, and it shall 
he given thee; and Snow that neither tJiou nor thy 
posterity shall ever want for such so long as you fish 
not on the Lord's Day, and offer the tenth of all 
your gains to the church thou hast this night seen hal- 
lowed by the ministry of angels." 

Then as Seward still ^azed upon the yision, he saw 
how it was lifted from me earth. The light golden 
cloud still encircled it, and bore it gently towards the 
heavens. The bright faces of the angels gleamed like 
stars about the figure of the apostle, and once more the 
harmonies burst from their hps, and filled the island 
with echoes of the same glorious music which had rung 
through the vaulted minster: " Let God arise, and let 
His enemies be scattered ; and let them that hate Him 
flee before Him. Glorious things are spoken of thee, 
thou cit^ of God. Alleluia! Alleluia! There shdl 
be sung in thee songs of joy. Alleluia !" And as the 
yision floated higher and higher above his head, the 
Alleluias soundea fainter, and the golden cloud grew 
dim before his eyes. He passed his hand over them, as 
though to test his senses ; and when he looked again, 
the dark island and broad rolling river were lonely and 
desolate as before. 

It was long past midnight when Ebba caught the 
sound of her husband's foot on the path outside the 
cabin. Her terror at his prolonged absence had been 
excessive ; and when Eadbald had returned with the 
news that the beacon-light had burnt itself out on the 
headland, and had produced no answering sound or sig- 
nal from the boat, ner worst fears of the Thomey gob- 
lins were confinned. She hurriedly threw open the 
door, therefore, at the first sound of his footsteps, and 
catchhig a brand from the fire, eagerly held it out to 
^JK00 whether indeed it could be he, a& ene sc^e^^ ^^^ 
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to hope. It was indeed Seward; who entered hendin^ 
under the weight of the nets that hnne from his shoul- 
ders, and; as it seemed, were well filled with fish. 

Her anxiety for his safety set at rest hy the first 
glance, which assured her of his identity, the instinct of 
scolding instantly returned. ^' A fine fishing truly !" 
she began, ^^to keep folk watching and burning of 
lights till daybreak ; and, as I warrant me, with nought 
to pay their trouble save a broken net. What hast thou 
there, that thou bearest thyself that gait?" 

^^ Salmon," answered Seward, as he cast his nets 
upon the cabin floor ; and displaying before her a sight 
such as, it may be supposed, had rarely been seen since 
the miraculous draugnt of Galilee, he selected irom 
amongst the finny tnbe one fish differing in kind, and 
of wondrous size. ^^ Salmon ; and it is me first caught 
in these waters, though, man and boy, I have fished in 
them forty years, and my &ther before me. Eels, and 
flounders, and sturgeons, and many other large and noble 
fish, have we sent to the royal table; but never until 
this night hath the salmon's fin been seen in Thames. 
It is surely Peter's own fish." 

" Ana did you net it in the Thomey waters V per- 
sisted his vnfe, whose delight at a capture so rare 
struggled with reluctance to yield her point, and an 
evident dread lest there should be witchery lurking 
in the salmon's scales. ^' Now, Our Lady grant you 
came of it as befits Christian man to do ! for ebe it were 
worse than folly to set it before Mellitus. One sign 
from the holy 'man, good Seward, and if your fish 
be a gobhn token, as I trow, there will be little left to 
dine on." 

" woman !" exclaimed Seward impatiently, " will 
you never have done with your witch tales and 
fooleries ? You were used to boast that there was none 
could judge of fish like you ; take this salmon in your 
hand, and see if it be not real, while I tell you who it 
was that sent it to my nets." 

And 08 Ebba ezamuifid mliS;! ^toi^MSLQia^^wsQ*'^ 
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the fins and gullet of his prize, he told her in a few 
words the marvellous story of the night. 

We must leave our readers to judge whether the 
power of his narrative or the heauty of the salmon had 
most effect in bringing conviction to the mind of Ebba. 
At any rate, her scruples at accepting the token so su- 
pematurally given were overcome, and it was arranged 
that Seward snould present himself before the bishop so 
soon as his train should arrive at Thomey on the fol- 
lowing morning, in order to deliver the message with 
which he had been charged. 



11. 

It was truly a splendid sight that displayed itself 
within the walls and cloisters of the newly-erected abbey 
when the royal cort^ffe of King Sebert, together with 
the whole body of ecclesiastics who were to take part in 
the ceremony of the day, assembled in their appointed 
ranks and order before entering the minster, whose doors 
were still fast closed. The fierce and half-savage bear- 
ing of the king's followers contrasted strangely with the 
aspect of the foreign ecclesiastics — missioners, all of 
them, from the refined and civilised south, sent to the 
barbarous shores of an island which Pope Gregoiy had 
described as being " in the comer of the world, that 
they might turn it to the faith by a renunciation of all 
things. They were mostly Romans by birth; and many 
a one was destined to leave his name in the calendar 
of the infant English Church among her apostles and 
her saints. Not a little of the magnificence of eccle- 
siastical pomp attended these Roman missioners; and 
such as it was, it at any rate struck the rude crowd 
assembled to behold it with feelings of awe and venera- 
tion ; nay, the very look of those tonsured monks — ^the 
axpression of their countenances telling at once of saint- 
liness and of a higher civilisatioTi — coxamonded the 
homage of their wild Eost Sa^on coinNer\a\ wAiassarj ^ 
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knee bent low with unaffected reverence to receive the 
blessing from the hand of MeUitus. 

The procession was ready to advance^ and the order 
to throw open the doors had already been given, when 
a movement was seen to disturb the crowd, and Seward 
the fisherman, pushing his way through the attendants, 
in spite of their best efforts to keep him back, cast 
himself at the bishop's feet in the veiy line of march. 
Many were the blows and hard names he had to endure 
in the execution of this manoeuvre ; but he met them 
with that sturdiness of indifference which was wont so 
often to excite the impatience of the fiery men of Kent 
against their more phlegmatic neighbours the East 
Saxons. Spite of cxms and kicks, and many a rough 
hand on his collar, Seward gained his point; but he 
would scarcely have held his position but for the kindly 
indulgence oi MeUitus himself, who interfered in his 
behalf as some of the attendants in the king's train 
were endeavoming to drag him out of sight. 

" Nay, I pray you, let the poor man speak," he said ; 
^^it is Seward the fisherman, an honest fellow, and a 
faithfiil son of Holy Church, though he has chosen 
a strange time for his petition. Speak, Seward," he 
added, " and say if there is au^ht in which I can be- 
fiiend thee ; though, in sooth, thou must say it briefly 
if thou wouldst not hinder the hidlowing of St. Peter^ 
Minster." 

" Even for that am I come," replied the fisherman. 
^' St. Peter's Minster hath been already hallowed, and 
needeth not prayers or rite of thine." 

"Thou art over bold," said the bishop sternly, 
" and knowest not how to speak aright of holy things, 
when thou sayest that yonder minster, built on tne 
very soil of paganism, needeth not Christian hallowing* 
Eite or woms of ours indeed it needeth not ; yet we 
trust that, by our poor ministry, the word of sm Incar- 
nate God wiU come down to do the work, and that Hia 
Blessed Spirit will not disdam to ^^^^'st^sjL ^^s«i 
unworthy bidding. Therefore, VE XkavjLV^X.^^^^^""*^**^ " 
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weightier matter whereof to speak, see that thou disturb 
this holy ceremony no further by thy ill-timed foolery." 

" Hioly bishop," persisted Seward, " I am no jester, 
and have not wit enough to be a fool, did I desire it. I 
come but to say that which mine eyes have seen and 
my ears heard, and which the ton^e of Blessed Peter 
hath itself declared to me and bidden me proclaim 
to your holiness and to the king^s majesty. Yonder 
minster hath been hallowed, and by me Saint's own 
hands ; and he bids you forbear to add words of Holy 
Church to that which is already made fast and sure in 
heaven. Even last night did I behold the sight and 
hear the psalmody which, if it beseemeth me to say so, 
passeth the singing of your holiness*s choir ; and that 
I was not dreamins*, I have a token in the salmon which 
I caught at the Bkssed Peter's bidding." 

"Salmon in the Thames ! Nay, if the holy fisher- 
man gave thee such a token," exclaimed Sebert, who 
had joined the group that stood round Mellitus listening 
to the curious interruption of the day's proceedings, "1 
for one will not be slack to credit his word ; . for never 
have these waters yet given such fish to my table. What 
think you, reverend father, of the man's tidings ? is he 
dreammg still ? or hath there indeed been given some 
sign of heavenly favour on the minster we are offering 
to God?" 

"I scarce know what to think," said Mellitus; 
" Seward is not a dreamer, nor a seer of marvels. Hast 
thou no surer token," he added, turning to the fisher- 
man, " than the salmon in thy nets ?" 

" Holy father," replied Seward, " some such token 
surely awaits your holiness in the minster, though I 
know not of what manner it may be; only that he 
whom I saw last night bade me carry you these words, 
and tell you that the sign of their truth was on the 
minster-walls." 

" Let us proceed thither," said Mellitus ; " the 
things of Gods glory are ofttimes laid fcom the wise 
and prudent and revealed unto Utde oue^, wA \\. xao^ 
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be we are even now listening to a messenger of heaven 
in the person of this fisherman ;" and so saying, he him- 
self lea the way to the minster-door. 

It was opened as he drew near ; and ere any foot 
was put upon its threshold, the bishop and his com- 
panions were sensible of an extraordinary and heavenly 
odour that issued irom the interior of the edifice and 
filled them with wonder and curiosity. Whence did it 
proceed? for as yet there had been no holy rite that 
they knew of performed within its walls, and no censer 
had swunff its sweet cloud of jfragrance around the yet 
(as they thought) unconsecrated altar. But it was not 
incense, but rather the strange and balmy odour of the 
sacred chrism which filled the place ; and Mellitus ad- 
vancing alone, and with a feeling of more than usual 
reverence, into the church, approached the crosses on 
the walls which had been prepared for the ceremony of 
consecration. AU doubts were removed at once; he 
beheld the pavement inscribed with the letters of both 
alphabets, the walls in thrice six places bedewed with 
the oil of sanctification, the remains of twelve wax-lights 
adhering to twelve crosses, and every part still moist 
with the recent aspersions. 

" Thanks be to God for His great mercy !" ejacu- 
lated Mellitus ; '^ no hand of ours shall touch these 
consecrated walls." Then kneeling before the altar, 
he added : '* Confirm, Lord, that which Thou hast 
wrought, and let not Thy name depart fi'om Thy holy 
house, irom this time forth, even for ever ! This altar," 
he continued, ^^ hath been hallowed for the Adorable 
Sacrifice, and we will offer It in thanksgiving to God 
this day ; for other blessing than that of its Apostle is 
not needed by the holy minster of St. Peter." 

The ceremony of consecration was therefore never 
performed, and tne Mass sung by Mellitus was the only 
lite that celebrated the opening of the minster church. 
King Sebert, moreover, aaded to the rights of the new 
abbey that of the tenth of all t\i^ ^^ <s«a.^ci^\s^ *^^^^ 
Thames within certain a88igxiedL\jxDa\&^ — ^ xv^j^* ^^^^^ia. 
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is to be found existing in the muniments of the abbey 
down to the latest date. Nor was it until three centuries 
later, and after the minster of Thomey Island had suf- 
fered many sacrileges from the hands of the Danes, that 
the new church erected by the Confessor received con- 
secration just before its founder's death : its erection 
was also undertaken and completed by the direct com- 
mand of its glorious patron ; for we I'ead that St. Peter 
appeared in vision to the monk Wulsine as he slept, and 
declared his will to him, bidding him bear the same to 
the king. 

^* There is a place of mine," he said, " in the western 
part of London, which I love, and which I formerly con^ 
secrated with my orvn hands, honoured with my pre- 
sence, and made illustrious by my miracles : its name 
is Thomey; and having for the people's sins been given 
over to the barbarians, from rich it became poor, from 
stately low, and from honourable it hath been made to 
be despised. This let the king, giving command, re- 
store, and make it a dwelling of monks ) let him mag^ 
nificently build it, and amply endow it ] it shall be no 
less the house of God and the gate of heaven." 

The obedience of St. Edward to this command is 
well known; and the church so built by him was 
finished and consecrated just in time to reoeive his 
relics and to be made his snrine. 
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IX. 

THE MONK'S LAST WORDS. 



SH- WEDNESDAY of the year 1649 
had cast its holy sadness over Rome. 
The merriment of the camival^ that 
most charming and most childish of all 
Itahan customs^ which the northern 
races have darkened with scandals and 
debaucheries^ had given place to prayer 
and fastings and the solenm words^ ^^Me- 
mento, homOy quia pulvis es : et in puU 
foerem reverteris," But at mid-day, in a large chamber 
overhangmg the Tiber, five German artists might be 
seen sitting down to a jovial repast, which suited ill 
with the penitential day. The room in which they sat 
was one storey above the level of the river, which washed 
the foot of the house; three large windows opened upon 
the stream, now swollen and turbulent from the winter 
rains; and the artist to whom this apartment belonged 
could, without leaving his house, enjoy the quiet plea- 
sure of angling. 

Peter Van Laar, such was the artist's name, had 
resided in Rome for sixteen years: Poussin, Claude 
Lorraine, and Sandrart, were of the number of his 
friends : he was ill-made, even a little deformed ; the 
length of his arms and legs gave him some resemblance 
to a monkey, and his whole face was covered by enor- 
mous moustaches, of which he was extremely proud, and 
which, curling up on each side of his nose, seemed to 
threaten the skies. His reputation, however, as an ar- 
tist, his never-failing spirits, and a certain coarse good- 
humour which he possessed, made up in his cqtxl^^- 
nions' ejea for all his extemfil iei'^cX^. 

These companions) on liie Aoj Vji ojSL^^G^ssa.^ ^^sts^ 
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Roelant and Claes Van Laar^ his brothers^ and John 
and Andrew Both, two celebrated painters of his own 
age : they were all disciples of Calvin. A little good 
sense and feeling might have taught them not openly 
to violate all the observances of the countir whicn had 
so hospitably received them ; and if they renised to own 
the authority of the Father of the Churchy at kast to 
obey the laws of the sovereign of Rome ; and by these 
laws Ash-Wednesday is a day of abstinence. But 
they were used to follow their own ways unmdested^ 
and the table was loaded with viands left from ike 
feast of the day before, in the midst of which appeared 
triumphantly a splendid Tyrolean ham. 

"before we begin/' said Andrew Both, ^ Peter 
shall play us a tune on his violin ; a stirring tune, to 
wake us up a little and give us an appetite." 

The rest eagerly backed his proposal, and Petor, 
who required no pressing, began with twisting his ex* 
traordinary figure and features into everjr kind of gri. 
mace to the tune of a burlesque dance, which was nmch 
applauded. At mid-day the five boon companions be- 
gan their dinner with snouts of laughter, and a noise 
and confiision which predicted shattered passes, if not 
a fray, before the end of the repast. 

"We are really too bad to make such a noise," said 
Peter; "we must respect the customs of the eonntrj. 
What a stillness there is all around us !" 

" Bah ! nonsense !" answered Roelant ; " we are 
not superstitious, — every one knows it; artists are pri- 
vileged. Just fill my glass again !" 

And the noise increased every instant. By four 
o'clock liie five artists were all more or less intoxicated, 
and the chamber rang with the jingling^ of glasses and 
with their hoarse voices mingling in ^e most horrible 
curses, in impious jests and rioald songs. 

It happened that a good Franciscan monk, passing 
1^ house, heard this hubbub ; and fearing that a vio- 
Isot quarrel was going on, be laasteiieA. m ^ Tookft 
Directed by the noise, he ^ppToaidafi^^^ ^«jat, 
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opened it^ and started back bewildered at the scene be- 
fore him. 

" Come in, father !" roared out John Both^ inso- 
lently ; ^^ you look like a rare model. Come and take a 
draught;" and as the monk stood stilly he pulled him 
roughly forward to the table. 

" Gentlemen," said the monk gravely, " I thought 
I was coming among Christians; but I see I was mis- 
taken." 

^^ As much of Christians as yourself, old man !" 
answered Roelant, holding him back as he tried to 
leave the room ; ^^ and none the less, either, for eating 
a slice of ham." 

" What nourishes the body kills not the soul,^ 
said John Both, in a tone of drunken solemnity. 

^^ You are not quite in a state to reason, dear bro- 
thers," said the monk, gently; "but were you so, all I 
should say would be, when Mother Church commands^ 
her childi'en have only to obey. What is more worth- 
less than a disobedient fiimily, or a rebellious army? 
And besides, as jjrou well know, it is not the food which 
we consider sinful, but the want of submission to law- 
ful authority." 

" The monk means to insult us," said Andrew, in a 
tone which was becoming sullen. 

" No, my brethren, but I pity you; and on this 
holyday I beg you not to give this scandal. Remem- 
ber that it is against the laws of the country ; and that 
if, instead of me, any one in authority had seen you^ 
you might have been imprisoned for a fortnight." 

"He is right, he is quite right; let us leave the 
table," said Peter, in some alarm. 

" No, no, that we will not !" ciied Roelant ; ** though 
I am rather lightened, too," he added sarcastica%, 
" if, as you say, he be right in what he says. Claes, 
bolt the door; John, hold the reverend fiither's feet.*' 

" Who knows," suggested Andrew, "but ^^^caa^gs^ 
be banished from Borne ? We «te Cj^Vasffi^a^ 

At these words a look oi ^pein e\is^ w« ^^^m^ ^^s^ss.'^ 



I 
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calm face, and be tried to escape ; but be was beld too 
firmly. " We will take care, said Claes, " tbat tbe 
monk does not betray us. Ab, I see bow to manage 
tbat ! Fill up tbe glasses, Roelant ; we'll drink tbe 
good gentleman's bealtb, — and, Jobn, just cut bim a 
slice of bam." 

Tbis suggestion was received witb loud laugbter 
and applause. 

But over tbe gentle, simple face of tbe poor Fran- 
ciscan came a wonderful digmty. Witb tbe band wbicb 
was free he declined tbe bam, wbicb tbey tried to force 
upon bim; and, wben bis persecutors bad drunk bis 
bealtb, witb every kind of mockery and insult, be said, 
'^ If you are indeed aliens frx)m tbe Holy Roman 
Cburcb, I can only pray for you and weep over vou ; 
I cannot blame you. But remember tbat I, ber mitb- 
ful son, tbink tnis wbicb you would make me do a 
grievous sin." 

" No matter ! no matter ! tbe greybeard sball do 
as we bid bim," sbrieked Roelant, tbumping tbe table 
witb bis fist till all tbe glasses rang. 

'^ He sball !" Claes rejoined ; and be tried to force 
a morsel of bam tbrougb tbe closed teetb of tbe monk, 
wbo drew back in borror. 

And tben began a fearful scene — a scene wbicb no 
pen can describe. Nigbt was fast closing in ; a stormy 
wind bad arisen, and bad burst open tbe window. Tbe 
five artists looked in tbeir rage and drunkenness more 
like demons tban men ; and the holy monk, tbe object 
of their satanic fury. Now beld down in a chair, now 
pushed upon tbe tables, now knocked down, and tben 
dragged up again almost stunned, yet firm in bis re- 
solve, be saw only furious eyes glaring at bim, and 
heard nothing but curses, tlireats, and insults. An* 
drew Both held wine to bis lips. Roelant tried to press 
tbe piece of meat upon bim. Peter Van Laar, more 
sober, and. uneasy at the wildness of bis comrades, tried 
to persuade him to yield. Claes continued \»s eikdftavours 
^jarce open bis mouth; the moiik silenA^ Tea\s\fc^^«ai^^ 
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at every moment's pause, lii^'prayer rose up : " Dear 
Lord, deliver me, and pardon them !" 

When this disgraceful scene had lasted for half-an- 
hour, Van Laar, tae only reasonable one of the party, 
tried to restrain his companions. "This is too bad," 
he said ; " let the poor wretch go, if he will first swear 
not to betray us." 

" Impossible !" said Claes. " After all this, we are 
too much compromised : he may now accuse us of as- 
sault. No, no ! he shall sin with us, or else he shall 
make acquaintance with our daggers." 

He drew his weapon as he spoke; and all followed 
his example except Van Laar, who cried, " What, 
murder ! know you not 'tis murder vou are contem- 
plating ? Will you become assassios f You are ruin- 
mg yourselves for ever !" 

The daggers were arrested by this vehement ad- 
dress, and the monk was able to say : " Though you 
have left the Church, gentlemen, you still hold to the 
Bible. God sees you! and it is He who has said: 
* Whosoever smites with the sword shall perish by the 
sword.' " 

" He speaks truth !" exclaimed Van Laar, in an 
agony of remorse and fear. " Down with the poni- 
ards. I will have no murders or murderers in my 
house." 

" The Tiber ! yes, the Tiber !" cried Claes, whose 
drunken Airy was unchecked; and, leaping on the 
window-seat, he dragged the poor Franciscan towards it» 

" The monk wiB betray us !" said Andrew Both. 
" He will deliver us up to tne Inquisition!" added John 
and Eoelant; and thus, lashing tnemselves into a rage, 
they pulled and pushed their victim to the window. 

"My God ! — ^" began the holy man : but his dyinff 
prayer was drowned in the howling of the storm ; and 
in another moment a heavy splash in the river beneath 
told that malice and impiety had done their worst. 

Van Laar had taken no parV. m ^"a <iYasi<^^*^^ss\^^ 
be had not moved a finger to^jite^eafe'^* ^^^ssBis»- 
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for some minutes ^m tlM window; but seeing only the 
black stormy nighty he closed it hastily and turned to 
his companions^ who had flung themselves on different 
seats, exhausted. 

A long quarter of an hour elapsed in gloomy si- 
lence. Van Laar was the first to break it. 

^' What have you done !" he said. 

Glaes alone could find courage enough to answer. 

" It is an untoward event, no doubt, said he; " but 
at least we have nothing now to fear." 

" Nothing," rejoined Van Laar, " if the crime be 
not discovered !" 

" The crime!" repeated the rest, looking on each 
other with a land oi terror; and tiliey relapsed into 
their gloomy thoughts. 

Moody and sad, the five artists went to their homes, 
thinking no longer of merriment or feastuig. Instead 
of seeking each other out as before, they avoided each 
other with horror. Even when the Franciscan's body 
had been found, and they were certain that no suspicion 
was attached to them, nothing could banish the cloud 
firom their brow; and Van Laar soon announced that 
business of importance obliged him to return to GJer- 
many. The others also declared that they too would 
leave Rome, which was now become hatefal to them; 
and they all began preparing for departure. 

" It is well, at least," said Van Laar, " that you 
did not dip your hands in his blood ; for, remember, 
* He who smiteth with the sword shall perish by the 
sword.' He said it, and the words of a dying man are 
terrible!" 

" Bah!" said Claes, angrily; "superstition! tales 
to frighten children with ! According to that, we ought 
all to be drowned." 

He burst into a wild laugh: but it found no echo 
fi^m his companions; theh* countenances only grew 
more eloomj, and they rose abruptly, saying, " Do 
liot talk of it: let us go — the sooner \ke\i^\X«tr 
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The next day the five friends dispersed. Claes 
Van Laar started for the villa of a Eoman noble, who 
owed him a large sum for some pictures he had painted 
for him. He was riding on a mule, and in passing a 
bridge which joined two low rocks the mule slipped, 
and Claes was hurled into a torrent formed by the late 
violent rains. The body of his drowned brother was 
carried to Peter, who was packing up for his journey. 
After the funeral he set out for Holland, with his fiiend 
John Both. 

Roelant Van Laar and Andrew Both had started in 
a fit of strange melancholy, the one for Genoa, the 
other for Venice. Neither of them was destined to see 
his native land again. Six months later, Peter Van 
Laar received the news that his brother had drowned 
himself at Genoa. 

In the spring of the following year, John Both, 
when opening his studio at Utrecht, read in a packet 
received from Italy the account of his brother Andrew's 
accidental death by drowning at Venice. 

Horror and remorse at the sight of this manifest 
judgment of God seemed to dejHive the miserable man 
of nis senses. Overwhelmed with agony and despair, 
he rushed out of his studio and through the streets like 
a maniac, and fiung himself into the Khiae. 

Of all the guilty associates, Peter Van Laar alone 
remained. He who had once been the gayest of the 
gay now dragged on a miserable existence, a burden to 
himself and to all around him; wasting in gloom and 
in vain brooding over the past the time which God 
seemed to allow him, as having been the least guilty, for 
repentance and amendment. But the long-suflering 
God does not always wait : He may continue standing 
at the door, and may knock again and again, and 
though as often imheeded, may as often repeat His 
calls ; but there comes a moment when He lingeiiagly 
withdraws, and, albeit willing to return, returns no 
more. The sinner is left to \na owa. ^^•ais.NH^'issi^*^^^^ 
goadings of the evil spirit. m\Xmi\iiia.» fe^si.^^^'^^'^** 
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with this remorseAil but unrepentin^ maa, for on Ash- 
Wednesday, in the year 1673, his cook having served 
np a ham at dinner, Peter Van Laar sprang up with a 
cry of agony, rushed from the house, and drowned him- 
self. 

Truly the monk's last words had received a terrible 
lulfilment. 

God's vengeance against murder has become a pro- 
verb among men ; and at timea He visibly punishes less 
heinous sins in this life, as thongh to vindicate even here 
His everlasting eavereignty, and to disclose to His crea- 
tures something of those tremendous judgments which 
are reserved for the impenitent in the world to come. 
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X. 

THE MAETYR MAIDENS OF OSTEND 

A LEGEND OP THE 18th CENTUBY. 




CHAPTEB L 

THB USTBNBB. 

CONSIDEBABLY more than a hundred 
years have come and gone since one 
evening towards the end of May a 
young man, by his garb and general 
appearance adjudged to be an English- 
man, or at aU events a native of the 
British Isles, was observed to mingle 
with the motley crowd, which from 
every part of the city of Ostend was thronmig onwards 
to the parish-church. It was the hour of Benediction ; 
but no thought of prayer seemed to occupy his mind, 
for he paused occasionally to scan the passing groups 
with no incurious eye ; and when he reached the cnurch, 
instead of advancing towards the altar at which the 
service was to be performed, he ensconced himself in a 
dark comer near the entrance, where, free from every 
chance of observation, he could direct the same fierce 
scrutiny to those who entered as he had already be- 
stowed upon the passers-by. 

Some attracted more, some less of his notice ; but 
each new face had power to call forth a look of eager 
questioning, which again as invariably faded away into 
one of disappointment ; until the appearance of a fresh 
group at tne very moment when service was com.- 
mencing arrested all his atteutioii) «xA eTA^sofiej Te^ss^fe 
than 8atis£ed bis previous expectstXasyoa. ^Tt\a '^'sssm^^ " 
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question was composed solely of women, all young, and 
two at least most oeautiful ; the one with her fair hair, in 
conti*ast to the fantastic head-dress of the day, parted 
Madonna-wise upon her brow, the other veiling the 
" meny mischiei" of her fflance beneath the long dark 
lashes which swept her cneek like a silken fringe, as 
with eyes reverently cast down and features composed 
to an expression of intense devotion, she stepped sedately 
after her companions. The two fair girls who followed 
were far too young to call forth much speculation from 
anv casual spectator, and the young woman who walked 
beliind them, and who apparently occupied a position 
between a confidential servant and a numble friend, 
would have been absolutely plain, had it not been for a 
countenance which bore the unmistakable impression 
of a sweet and calm but most earnest mind. 

None of them noticed the young Briton ; and though 
it was plain that he had recognised them, it was just 
as eviaent that he did not wish the discovery to be 
mutual ; for he drew quickly behind a friendly pillar as 
they passed, and it was not until they had taken their 
places near the altar that he ventured to seat himself at 
a little distance in the rear, from whence, his face being 
partially concealed by his hand and by a fold of ms 
short mantle, he continued to watch them unobserved 
during the remainder of the service. 

Though the taller of the two maidens who had first 
entered the church was visibly the chief object of his 
attention, yet was it in some degree shared by her dark- 
eyed companion, while the younger girls seemed to ex- 
cite his interest only from their association with these 
two. But whatever might be his motive for this close 
observation, whether curiosity or admiration, or some 
yet stronger feeling, he was plainly not disposed speedily 
to abandon it ; for even after Benediction was over, and 
the congregation had begun to retire, he still kept his 
eyes fixed upon the group with an air of stubborn de- 
termination, which sufficiently announced his intention 
o/* not leaving the spot until tliey \iBA ^\. \imcl ^<i 
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example. So far, however, from showing any imme- 
diate purpose of (iepartm*e, the damsels remained quietly 
in their places until nearly the whole of the congrega- 
tion had left the church; and then, afiber some little 
whispering and consultation among themselves, the 
Madonna-Crowed maiden rose and walked calmly to- 
wards the sacristy. The stranger bit his lips impa- 
tientiy in apparent disappointment at this fresh delay, 
and made an involuntary movement forward, as if to 
follow her retreating steps ; but again recollecting him- 
self, seemed to submit with a kind of dogged resolution 
to his fate, while his unconscious tormentor pi'oceeded 
with gentle and half-timid accents to inquire of one of 
the acolyths for the Pdre de Gamba. 

" What would you with the P^re de Camba, my 
child ?" asked an aged priest of a singularly benevolent 
aspect, who, having overheard her question, had stepped 
forwam to answer it. " Or rather," he added, leading 
the way into the interior of the room, and closing 
the door, " rather, what would you have him to do 
for you ; for I guess by your accent that you are a 
foreigner, and by your looks that you need advice ? I 
am the Pdre de Gamba, for whom you have inquired ; 
tell me therefore if I can do aught to serve you." 

" You can, mon pdre, if you will be so kind. I 
would learn of you whether an Englishman of the name 
of Elliot does not reside in this town, or at any rate at 
some short distance without its walls." 

"Who are you that ask it, lady?" replied the 
priest, with something both of trouble and of^curiosity 
in his manner. 

'^ Sir," replied the maiden, " if indeed you be the 
P^re de Gamba, of whom in better times my good father 
was often wont to speak, you will know not only the 
secret place where at present he hides him from his foes, 
but likewise the writer of this letter, Master Richard 
Bishop, of Brailes House, Warwickshire, whom vou once 
honoured by ranking him amon^ your friead&:' 

Pdre de Camba opened aad §^ci^\a& «^^ ^^^ *^^siK. 
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letter she presented ; and then, turning to the lady with 
an expression of double kindness in his good, kind &ce, 
he took her hand and said, " The daughter of the noble 
EUiot, and the great-niece of my good friend Kichard 
Bishop, has indeed a twofold claim upon my love and 
service, to say nought of the reverence which I needs 
must feel for one whose family has given the first of a 
new line of orthodox prelates to that unhappy land of 
schism from whence she comes. Say, therefore. Mistress 
Winifride, in what can I assist you ?" 

" I would fain see nay father, sir; for it is now two 
long veal's since he left England and me, his daughter; 
banisned, as I doubt not you already know, tor his 
MthM adherence to the fortunes of i most unhappy 
monarch." 

*^ That will be easy of accomplishment, my child. 
Your father leads almost the life of a recluse in a cottage 
without the walls, and in Ostend he is known only as 
the holy hermit of Enffland. When, therefore, would 
you wish to seek him ? 

" Oh, soon I very soon, mon p^re ! Sunrise to-mor- 
row, or indeed it scarcely seems too late to-night. I do 
so pine to see him, when I think how long, how very 
long it is since he has looked upon his chjla !" 

" Nevertheless to-night is much too late," said the 
priest kindly but decidedly ; " and sunrise to-morrow 
would be much too early. Suppose we choose the happy 
medium, and name the hour of seven ?" 

" Seven, then, let it be," the maiden answered with 
a grateftd smile. ^' Can you provide me with a guide, 
mon pdre ?" 

" I know of one who cannot be far off," he replied ; 
'^for he generally remains until I leave the church, 
and if you will but wait a moment I will seek him for 
you;" and opening the door of the sacristy as he 
spoke, the P^re de Camba walked down the church, 
closely followed by the lady. 

tier young countryman, who all this time had never 
quitted bis post^ was instently moving m'^'^ «8xaa 
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direction. Then as they paused in conversation with 
one of the acolyths who had served at Benediction, 
concealing* himself behind a pillar close to where they 
stood, he had the satisfaction of heanng, not only the 
name of the hotel at which the fair stranger was lodg- 
ing, but likewise every particular of tne directions 
which the unsuspecting cur6 gave the boy for her safe 
guidance the next morning to the residence of the Eng- 
lish hermit without the walls. The intelligence, thus 
surreptitiously obtained, seemed to make an alteration 
in his plans. The lady was no longer the chief object 
of his attention, which was now transferred to her 
guide-elect; and no sooner did the latter quit the 
church than the stranger closely followed in his track. 
He took care, however, not to attempt any communica- 
tion with him so long as they were within sight of the 
church ; but after he had put two or three crowded 
thoroughfares between himself and all danger of ob- 
servation from that quarter, he made a long stride for- 
ward, and tapping the boy upon the shoulder, inquired 
in a confidential tone if he could direct him to the cell 
of the English hermit. Happily for his schemes, this 
designation had been more than once repeated by the 
Pdre de Camba in his consultation with Winifride and 
her little guide; and the stranger was far too quick 
not to guess at the real condition of the person thus 
described, and to take advantage of the information 
he had gained. 

"Yes, to be sure," replied the boy, completely 
taken off his guard by the friendly and easy tone in 
which he had been addressed ; and then, connecting in 
his own mind the stranger who now accosted him with 
the party he had just left in the church, he added, 
" Monsieur may rest assured that the demoiselles will 
be as safe under my charge as if he had the happiness 
of being their cotiductor himself." 

A slight &int smile played for an instant on the 
stranger's lip, as he thought peTcli«Jicfe\Jcfi^V^'as^^!^ 
not be exactly the guide t\ie -joxmig^aj^^^s^'^^'^'^^^^^^^^ 
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chosen ; but he repressed it ere it could have attracted 
his companion's notice; and merely remarked^ with a 
slight inflection of virtuous indignation in his voice, 
^^ Demoiselles ! I know not what aemoiselles you speak 
of; biit is it possible that ladies are permitted to visit 
the holy man ? I should have thougnt so stem a re- 
cluse would have willingly dispensed with the company 
of such fair distractors. 

" Ladies don't often visit him, certainly/' rephed the 
boy : '^ I never heard but of one before ; and no one 
knew if she were really a woman, or oiily a man in 
woman's clothes. However, it is the Pdre de Gamba 
who sends my demoiselles, so it must be all right; for 
he is the hermit's bosom-friend, and visits him once 
a-week, to confess him, some folks say, or to talk go- 
vernment matters with him, as others think ; for the 
hermit is said to be fonder of the English king on our 
side of the water than of the great lady who queens it 
on the other ; and the good father is much of the same 
way of thinking, as every one knows at Ostend." 

'^ Quite right that he should be !" cried the stran- 
ger. '^ All honest men think the same. The hermit 
IS a Jacobite, as we call them in England, and i'fidth so 
am I, since at Ostend I can say it without danger of 
my head ; wherefore lead on, mon hrave, and lode you 
say nought of this transaction to your demoiselles ; for 
it must oe a profoimd secret between the hermit and 
myself." 

''Nay, but — ^" said the boy, pausing with some 
perplexity of manner — "it is surely a pity monsieur 
did not name his wishes to the Pdre de Camba; for the 
holy man is said not to be over fond of intrusion, and 
at this hour of night it is quite likely that a visitor 
to his cell may get a bullet instead oi an embrace for 
his pains." 

" Oh, is that all?" replied the voung man laugh- 
ms'; "you need have no fears on that score, my good 
feUow, for the night is much too far adN«iiCftd to toink 
of beating up the old lion in his quartets •, «2a!^,\sLiw:^.^\ 
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did not mean to visit him now^ but merely to have a 
look at his den, in order to make mine own way thither 
at some future time. Take this gold piece, and lead on. 
The sum shall be doubled to-morrow if I find you have 
been faithful and true^ and have kept my secret." 

^^Bon IHeu, how rich these Englishmen are V ex- 
claimed the boy, quite overcome by such unlooked-for 
munificence. ^^Cfome on then, monsieur, since you 
will have it so ; but we must make haste, for we snail 
have barely time to go and return before the town- 
gates are snut for the night." 

"Lead on," repeated the stranger; "and when 
we return you shall show me the way to the Oolden 
Fleecer 

"The Oolden Fleece .'" cried the boy in a tone of 
undisguisable amazement ; " why that is the very same 
hotel where my demoiselles are staying." 

" Indeed ! the stranger answered, with a well- 
feigned look of surprise; "I seem destined to cross 
their path to-night. However, the Oolden Fleece will 
probaoly hold us all ; or if not, I can seek accommo- 
dation elsewhere. So hasten on." 



CHAPTER n. 

AN UNWBLCOMB VISITOR. 



The unconscious object of all these various manoeuvres 
was that evening sitting with the rest of her compa- 
nions in one of the large empty-looking apartments of 
the Oolden Fleece, when, unattended and imannounced, 
the stranger who had so closely dogged their footsteps 
entered, and took a seat, though aU unbidden, at her 
side. The two youngest girls stated up blushing deeply, 
partly firom timidity and partly firom surprise ; and she 
of the dark eyes and raven locks might possibly have 
done the same, if a glance from, last ts^ss^ ^ss^^^^w 
companion had not restored. \y&t \jci «X» \«^\» ^^ ^aRss^- 
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blance of composure. A long and awkq^ard pause en* 
sued; during which the stranger seemed endeavouring 
to repress some emotion that unmanned him; nor was 
it broken imtil the maiden with the fair hair addressed 
him in tones that could scarcely be said to tremble, 
though a marble pallor had overspread both cheek and 
brow. 

" My cousin Douglas, you are welcome ; if, indeed 
(which 1 fain would hope), your visit be as well intended 
as assuredly it has been unexpected on our parts." 

"And undesired, doubtless you would nave me to 
understand ; cruel, as you ever are, Winifride," replied 
he whom she addressed ; while yet, in spite of the 
bitter look of disappointment on his featiu^es, he at- 
tempted to take her hand, — a movement which she 
dexterously evaded imder the pretence of taking up her 
^* knotting," the fashionable feminine amusement of the 
day. "Attd you, fair Elizabeth," he added, endea- 
vouring to cover his repulse with an affectation of in- 
difference, " are you also imkind and imgenerous as of 
old ? and have you still neither heart nor hand to offer 
to your kinsman ?" 

" Neither heart nor hand, Master Douglas," the girl 
answered promptly, " unless, indeed, — ^though I do 
sorely doubt it, — that kinsman hath come back from 
his captivity a better man than when the fortune of 
war consigned him to a foreip prison." 

" Good faith ! you need doubt of it no longer, coz," 
the stranger answered with a voice and smile of bitter 
irony; "for if to be strong of will, and firm of purpose, 
and reckless of all consequences, constitute, as 1 take it, 
sterling worth, though in another sense to that which 
you religious hypocrites would set upon the term, then 
am I now to all intents and purposes a better man 
than even when I put thy grandfather's head in peril 
rather than relinquish one iota of my wishes." 

"In troth, an it be as you say. Sir Cousin," replied 
the lady, striving to conceal an iavoVvoitarj feeling of 
terror and repulsion benea;th a light andAswL^m^TDMa.- 
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ner, " David himself was not a truer son of Adam^ when 
he set Uriah in the battle-front 5 — ^no, nor Solomon, 
when he bowed before a thousand idols to please the 
vanity of a thousand wives." 

" Nay," retorted Douglas, " your wit is short of 
the mark, good mistress. With all his wisdom, Solo- 
mon was a fool ; he risked perdition for the sake of 
many, while I would hazard it but for one, and that 
one IS ^" 

'^ Self," interrupted the spirited girl, her eyes flashing 
and her face kindling with irrepressible indignation. 

" You are right ; no other is, or could be worthy 
of such a S£U5rifice," replied Dourfas coolly. " You 
have a keen judgment, Mistress Elizabeth." 

" It needs no great wit to judge the present by the 
past," replied his cousin 5 " and of him who, even as a 
boy, sacrificed all things to his wayward passions, it 
surely may safely be predicted that self will still be 
the idol and the infatuation of his maturer years." 

" Peace, Elizabeth !" interposed her graver compa- 
nion; "such upbraidings are most unmeet a maiden's 
lips. Our cousin," she added, turning coldly but cour- 
teously towards their unbidden guest, — " our cousin is 
doubtless well aware that we have but even now con- 
cluded a long and wearisome journey ; and therefore I 
trust he will hold us excused if, consulting our weakness 
rather than our politeness, we leave him to seek a much 
needed repose." 

"His known tenderness and consideration for all 
human creatures leave no doubt but that he will con- 
sider this an indisputable and conclusive argument," 
said Elizabeth. 

But again Winifride checked her. " It is not for us 
to bandy words, Elizabeth. Master Douglas, we pray 
you to permit us to retirfe." 

" Wot untilyou have heard me, Winifride; and that 
in private too," replied the young man, his face assum- 
ing that very loot of relentle^ cJa^Xaisws^ ^i-^^^^a^^^ 
had been boasting. 
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Even Elizabeth felt her spirit qiiail before it, while 
Winifride, on the contrary, though she grew paler and 
paler, as was her wont, beneath the assumed calmness 
of her outward bearing, yet continued the conversation 
in the same tone of dignined composure with which she 
had commenced it. 

" To what purpose, Master Douglas ?" she said. " If 
it be but to discuss the question first mooted years ago, 
at the house of our venerable imcle, Master Bishop, 
such an inteiTiew would be as vexatious as impertinent; 
for I could but say what I have said before — and no^ 
thing more, and nothing less." 

"Fie! Cousin Win&de," cried Elizabeth, "to be 
so mild ! Now, an I were in your place, I would tell 
Master Douglas to his face, that if he were then an ob- 
ject of pity and indifference, now he is one of pity and 
aversion, nay, of the most profound contempt; and that 
not half so much for his immanly persecution of a de- 
fenceless maiden as for his shameless backslidings in 
poHtics and religion ; his forswearing the faith of his 
liathers for a hundred generations, and his mean adhe- 
sion to the upstart government of an undutiM daughter 
and a faithless sistw." 

" I thank you for that word, fair coz," Douglas 
broke in, with a look of malignant pleasure. " You have 
heard her, damsels all ; and you cannot refuse to bear 
me witness, when I call upon you, that Mistress Eliza- 
beth Bishop has committed herself to words of treason ; 
yes, treason against the queen of the Protestant people 
of England, and against the Church of which that prin- 
cess is the defender and supreme head." 

"Not treason, — ^not treason," murmured the two 
youngest gh*ls ; and " not treason," boldly echoed Eliza- 
beth herself. ^^ For treason can be uttered only against 
the Lord's anointed ; and him, thou knowest, I touched 
not in my discourse." 

''Hush] my cousin," again Winifride interposed. 

^^ Master Douglas, once more, will it. i^Y'a^&a 30U to 
i^tire ?" 
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She moved towards the door as she spoke; but 
Douglas sprang* forward^ and drawing the ponderous 
wooden bar by which it was intended to be secured, 
exclaimed, with the addition of a terrible imprecation, 
"Not a living soul shall leave the room this nighl^ 
Winifride, if you do not pass me your word for a pri- 
vate interview. Take your choice, brave damsels/ he 
added, in a taunting tone ; " yes or no, either wiU suit 
me indifferent well ; for if I fail in speech with Mistress 
WiniMde, I can at least find consolation in the fair 
company into which fate has flung me." 

"And what if we will not endure it?" cried Eliza- 
beth, the quick blood mounting to her neck and brow. 
" What, sir, if we choose to call others to our aid ?" 

"You may call," he answered, with a malicious 
smile, "but will any answer? Look at these thick 
walls and massive doors, and say if your very neigh- 
bours of the next floor could hear your cries, even if 
they were not (as they are) sleeping-off tlieir deep pota- 
tions of most vulgar schnaps ?" 

" Would you were fast m your prison still I" cried 
the vexed Elizabeth; "what iU fortune has sent you 
across our path once more, bad man ?" 

" Doubtless the gods, fair nymph, who would make 
us Eimends for our lonff captivity," he answered, with a 
mock air of odious gallantry. " I was even on my way 
to England when 1 received advice of your departure 
for these sandy shores ; and on these sandy shores ac- 
cordingly I have waited your arrival, winninff mean- 
while a reputation among the fair Ostendians which has 
made me the idol of every young frau, and the terror 
of every old one." 

Winifride's very soul trembled within her as she 
listened to this audacious speech; but her resolution was 
taken on the instant, and she only said : " I will speak 
with you alone. Master Douglas, since you insist upon 
it ; but only on condition that you give me your word 
of honour afterwards to retire." 

"Word of honour r eciioeflLTQMafe^sea.^^^:^:^'^^^ 
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But Winifride checked her with a look, as she con- 
tinued : " You, dear Elizabeth, will withdraw into the 
next chamber with our young fiiends : and Hilliard. 
shall remain with me ; but out of ear-shot of what may 
be spoken*" 

" That is not a bargain," cried Douglas indignantlj ; 
^* I said alone, and with no other witness than — ^" 

"Grod and our own conscience," said the maiden 
calmly. " Master Douglas, I fear you not } but I speak 
to no man save in the presence of a third person : and for 
the rest, HilHard is my second self, and a secret of mine 
is as sacred in her hands as if it were her own," 

Douglas at first seemed about fiercely to reftise this 
compromise; but something there was upon Winifiide's 
brow which warned him that if he rejected these condi- 
tions he might fail of his point altogether, therefore he 
sullenly signified his assent by withdrawing the wooden 
bolt from the door, and so leaving the rest of the 
party free to depart. This the two youngest girls did 
in a hurried and terrified manner; but not so Elizabeth, 
who paused on the threshold to give him a look of defi- 
ance, which he, to do him no more than justice, retorted 
to the fiill. 



CHAPTER in. 

THE INTBETIBW. 

" Jesu ! Maria !" cried one of the girls, as they all 
crowded into the next apartment, like a flock of fiight- 
ened lambs, "May God protect our dear Mistress 
Winifride ! Saw ye the scowl this fierce stranger cast 
upon her as we left her alone with him ?" 

"Nay, little Annie," said Elizabeth, laughing, "that 

scowl was intended for me ; only WinifHde being half 

a head taller, it fell instead upon the brow of the onl v 

woman who has calmness and dignity enough to quell 

t^e spirit of that insolent Scotchman. 

^^Tben be is not English, dearT4\atc%«a1Ei^aa\i^^^^ 
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I am truly glad of it^ for I should have been ashamed 
of my countryman." 

'^No, Annie; his mother, indeed, was the sister of 
my mother, and of Winifride*s as well ; but she married 
a Douglas, and so the blood of one of the oldest and no- 
blest rai](iilies of Scotland is tingling in his veins." 

"Good lack! and yot he (ud act the evil part you 
have hinted at just now," cried the girl, in unfeigned 
astonishment. 

" He did all that I have said, and with more villany 
even than I have yet described," answered Elizabeth, 
compressing her beantifiil Ups to an expression of ntter 
scorn. " He wanted to wed Winifride ; and when he 
found that, her heart being set upon a convent, she would 
by no means consent to be his wife, then was he wicked 
and mean enough to seek by force to extort her ac- 
quiescence." 

" Nay, and indeed !" the girl responded under her 
breath from very fear ; " and what did he, dear Mistress 
Elizabeth ? Did he waylay her on the road-side, and 
bear her to some old deserted castle, as is told of the 
heroine of an old romaunt which used to lie in a closet 
near my late mother's chamber?" 

"And which litde Annie Scandret used to read and 
believe as devoutly as if it were the Bible from whence 
her father was wont to find texts for his discourses," said 
Elizabeth, who in the midst of her anxiety and vexation 
could not refrain fi^m smiling. " No, indeed, my own 
Annie ; and lucky for Winimde it was that he did not, 
seeing that I know not in all the country round about 
Brailes House of any courteous kniffht who (as is need- 
frd in all such fair distresses) would have ridden to the 
rescue. Master Douglas had a much more prosaic, and, 
alas that I must say it, a much more fatal method by 
which he sought to accomplish his end. He renounced 
his faith, gave in his adhesion to the usurping govern- 
ment of Anne; and having thus secured the patron- 
age and confidence of its members, Yi'b ^Jm^aiuBw^ ^ft 
denounce Winifride's fatheT as «a mtrv^gMca!^ "i^vR^aiy^i 

1 
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— ay, and he afterwards put his threat into execu- 
tion, and forced him to fly the country, while at the 
same time he nearly hrougnt mine own old ^randsire to 
the hlock hy his treacherous revelations of the plotting^ 
of Brailes House ; revelations of which he, in soom, 
was a fitting witness, who had heen nursed and cherished 
as one of its own sons fi«m the very hour when at his 
birth he was bereft of his mother." 

" And how did Mistress Winifiide escape the snare?*' 
the girl asked again, with all the breathless interest 
which such a story was calculated to excite in one of 
her age. 

"By the strong will and true heart of woman," 
said Elizabeth with enthusiasm; "she would not have 
him on any terms. There had been no pitiful trifling 
with his vanity or his affections. He had never had 
her love, but now he had forfeited her esteem ; and this 
she told him kindly, I doubt not, yet simply and reso- 
lutely; — so resolutely, that in the first agony of his dis- 
appointment he joined the army of the Duke of Marl- 
borough, then gathering laurels on the fields of 
Kanders." 

" And Mistress Winiiride would not have him after 
all ?" said the elder of the two girls, who had hitherto 
been listening in silence. " And yet," she added with 
much naiveUy " he must have loved her very much." 

" He loved her, Catherine : she had a fair face and 
a goodly fortune," said Elizabeth, almost bitterly. But 
never you trust an aflection which can trample on the 
laws of God and man for the attainment of its object. 
As I have said. Master Douglas joined the army, and was 
taken prisoner in his veiy first battle ; and a prisoner 
he remained, until we were beginning to hope we had 
lost sight of him for ever ; when lo ! nei*e he is again in. 
this old out-of-the way town of Ostend, — for our sins, 
it must be supposed, since assuredly it is not for his 
virtues. But hai'k ! what noise is that ?" 

They listened anxiously. The voice of Douglas was 
at £r8t distinctlj audible ; then ttie aofc ^jteeaXa oi^\- 
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nifride seemed venturing a rfeply; and then Douglas 
louder and louder stilly until Hilliard could %e heard 
interposing between them. 

" Nay," said Elizabeth anxiously, after a moment's 
attentive listening, " Winifride must be hard pressed in- 
deed if Hilliard is coming to the rescue. She who speaks 
so seldom, excepting to God and our Lady, would scarcely 
venture to break a lance with Master Douglas unless 
the case were urgent. But hush ! he is at it again." 

" And, Christ save us, what an oath !" cried Ca- 
therine Jeffs, involuntarily crossing herself. 

The next moment the door of the other apartment 
was suddenly flung open, and Winifiide's voice was 
heard in loud and energetic tones. ^^ Leave me, Mas- 
ter Douglas ; leave me ! Not for my own life, nor for 
the lives of the nearest and dearest of my kindred, 
would I hearken for another moment to such words as 
these. Pass on !" she continued, in a manner so com- 
manding, that involuntarily the young man obeyed; 
and when the girls rushed upon the landing'-place, they 
found him standing in the open dooi'way, out with the 
hand of Winiinde so firmly clasped in ms own as effec- 
tually to prevent her firom withdrawing it. 

Quick as lightning Elizabeth saw her advantage, 
and started up the next flight of stairs, exclaiming, 
" It is intolerable ! Look you. Master Douglas, I wSl 
rouse up the people of the next floor, and we shall see 
if you dare to carry yourself as boldly before men as 
before women and young girls." 

Douglas perceived at a glance that she could ftdfil 
her threat long before he should be able to prevent her, 
so he thought it best to avoid exposure by dropping 
Winifnde's hand and preparing for departure. Yet, 
ere he did so, he coula not refrain from saying, in a 
suppressed rage, '^I go, Winifride; as you will it, 
have it so : but we meet again notwithstancung." 

"It will be on the other side of the grave^^«^" 
said his cousin, with calm dignity •," iot m^GHja*^^"^^^ 
do swear most solemnly never -wiSJm!^ \ft ^^ ^^^^ 
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opportunity of insulting me again, as you have done this 
night. Farewell, then — and for ever." 

"Farewell; but only till to-morrow," thought 
Douglas, as he descended the stairs, smiling with mali- 
cious pleasure, to think how easily he should be enabled 
to try her constancy in her commg interview with the 
recluse, who, well he guessed, would prove to be her 
father. 



CHAPTER IV. 

THS BECLUSB. 



NoTWiTHSTANDiNQ the restless and disturbed ni^ht 
which was the natural consequence of the distressing' 
visit we havejust been describing, both Winifride and 
her faithful Milliard were quite ready the next morn- 
ing, when the little attendant assigned them by the Pdre 
de Oamba made his appearance at the OoldCen Fleece; 
and under his experienced guidance they had soon left 
the gates of the city far behind them, ana were walking 
along the fine sea-promenade called the Lev6e, whien 
chanced to lead directly towards the hermit's dwelling. 
This in appearance was nothing better than a hut; 
but a little garden had been neatly laid out in front, 
while in the rear it was sheltered by some low stunted 
bushes ; and among them, it is almost needless to ob- 
serve, Douglas had securely concealed himself long be- 
fore the moment when "Winifride and her companion 
tapped at the door of the cabin, and the former was 
received into the arms of her delighted father. The 
arch traitor had very cleverly taken up his position just 
under the open window of the only room of which the 
house could boast; and there, from behind his leafy 
screen, he could not only see his cousin folded in her 
father's arms, and sheddmff tears of joy upon his bosom^ 
but also distmctly hear tne exclapTnaXAOioa oi ^^^tioa 
and delight which eacli in turn was ^A'^essoi^ \» ^^ 
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other. The envy and despair that tortured his soul 
might haply resemble that which filled the serpent as 
he gazed upon the joys of paradise : but^ like tne ser- 
pent, Douglas also was plottmg his revenge ; and there- 
fore he repressed the heavings of his angry bosom, and 
put back the curse npsprinffing to his lip, and prepared 
quietlv to listen, and carefully to gather up such mate- 
rials n*om the conversation as mi^ht enable him, since 
he could not hope to make her falter in her duty, to 
work at least her temporal destruction. 

EUiot was the mt to speak. "My child, my 
child," he murmured, as he looked fondly on the fair 
face of his daughter, after having cast aside with his 
own hands the mantiUa, which, beinff the ordinary 
dress of the maidens of Ostend, she had substituted, in 
obedience to a hint fix)m the P^re de Camba, for her 
more English-looking head-gear, " for how many 
months, for how many years, have I not thirsted for 
this moment ! And yet now I find you only, as it 
seems to me, to lose you !" he added, laying his hand 
on her head with a gesture of inexpressible fondness 
and regret. 

" Nay, my father, speak not thus ! We cannot be 
said to lose that which is fi-eely given to our God ; and 
again, has it not been said by Him, that He will repay 
an hundredfold whatever we sacrifice for Him ?" 

" He hath said so, in good sooth," replied her 
fEither, with a sigh; "and since He Himself has said 
it, we must, even as becomes us, try to feel as well 
as to believe it. Nor think, my own beloved child, 
that I am less than grateful for that religious calling 
which doubtless rendered you fi-om the first indifPerent 
to the wooings of your cousin Douglas, who has since 
proved himself unworthy both of the noble house fi'om 
whence he is descended and of you." 

" My father," cried Winifride, shrinking, as if his 
words had recalled an evil vision tft \i«c ^mcB^^ ^-'-^^a 
whom you have named is at ft»a TQOTDL«fi^» 'yk^.^^^^^^ 
and be visited me last night.^' 
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" Ha ! I trust he rendered you that due courtesy 
which, as a modest maiden, you had a ri^ht to look for 
at his hands, and that surely none the less so as the 
daughter of his mother's sister." 

W inifride paused a moment to reflect. She felt it 
would be but adding uselessly to her father's sorrows, 
if he were made acquainted with the insolent conduct 
of her cousin, and so she only answered, " He renewed 
somewhat of the old talk of marriage ; but I forbade 
him both that theme and my presence, and so we hope 
to be molested by him no more." 

Gould Winifride have seen the &ce, or looked into 
the secret soul of George Douglas, as hie crouched that 
moment beneath the open window, drinking in her eyery 
word, as food alike for hatred and for love, she would 
have felt more thsm ever confirmed in her own strong 
conviction (which, however, she did not impart to her 
father,) that his pursuit of her would never cease tmtil 
it had left her in ner grave. 

" No more, indeed," said Elliot anxiously, taking, 
up her last words ; ^^ we must hope, dear child, that he 
will not again force himself upon you. And yet his 
very pi*esence in these parts fiUs me with apprehension. 
Percnance you are not aware that he has been released 
from prison on a secret understanding with the Court 
of St. Germains, and for the express purpose of pro- 
moting our interests among the Jacobites of England ; 
therefore it bodes no good to us, or to the king, that 
he should be lingeiing on here in Ostend, when there 
is so much to do, and which he has promised should be 
done, elsewhere." 

" His language to us was very unlike that of a 
friend to the king," answered Wimfride. " Is it not 
dangerous, think you, to trust him ?" 

" Trust him I cannot say I do ; and yet, I think, 

were he a traitor, he would hardly have revealed his 

baseness to you. Perchance he left you wittingly in 

ignorance of his change." 

^ WiniMde made no reply. She deemed her cousin^s 
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words but an an^ry threat; and thus, although she 
entirely distrusted his integrity, she did not wish need- 
lessly, perhaps, to .alarm her father. Elliot, finding she 
continued silent, of his own accord changed the sm)ject 
to a less anxious theme. 

" But you say us, my Winifiide, and therefore I 
must conclude that your gay cousin has really cheated 
the world by persisting in h«p resolve to share your 
cloister. Impetuous and ardent as she is by nature^ it 
must indeed have been a sacrifice to make !" 

'^ And for that very reason she will make it 
bravely," cried Winifiide, with a beautifiil enthusiasm 
for her sister-cousin. '^ Until the very last moment no 
one would believe it. Friends saw her faults, but not 
her virtues 5 they knew that her feelings were ardent 
and passionate, and her nature somewhat lofiy; but 
they could not see that out of these very dispositions 
grew that intenser spirit of devotion which counts all 
as nothing when given to its God !" 

" It is the very stuff of which saints are often 
made," replied Elliot smiling. ^^ And HiUiard is with 
you all?" 

" My faithfiil HilHard ! yes, the pain of that parting 
has been spared me ; and as we have grown together 
bom. the cradle, and from the cradle have ever thought, 
and felt, and prayed together (though, in sooth, her 
fervent piety did use to put my negligence to shame), 
so now the same convent will receive us both, and in 
our death we shall not be divided. But there are yet 
two, other damsels of our party ; — Anne Scandret, the 
young daughter of that Scandret, a preacher of the An- 
glican sect, who, you may remember, was some time since 
received into the Churcn, and another girl, the child of 
one Thomas Jefis, a s'ood man and a Catholic, as well 
as an earnest upholder of the exiled king. Master 
Scandret was anxious that his daughter should reside 
for a short space in a religious house, to be more deeply 
grounded in the mysteries of our holy faith ; and he 
and the man Jefis so earnestly besought me to take 
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cliarge of these poor children, that without manifest 
discourtesy and uncharitableuess I could not say them 
nay. Albeit, I will own I was somewhat unwifling at 
the first, seeing that the travelling with so large a 
party tended to embarrass my movements and to draw 
the attention of government upon us." 

^' Thou hast done well and kindly, as thou hast 
ever done, my Winifiide," replied her father fondly. 
^^And what of thy great-uncle, the good Master 
Bishop?" 

" He is well, my father, though much oppressed by 
the ill turn which ms majesty's sSairs do ever seem to 
take, however well and prosperously they may have 
shown in the commencement. But, I bethink me, I have 
a packet for you which will tell you more at large of 
his proceedings than our brief interview wiU permit my 
doing." 

" The good old man !" said Elliot, with a sigh, as 
he laid the packet on the table, '^ it giieves me that he 
should be so despondent ; and all the more so, for that 
I myself have still good hopes that the cause for which 
we struggle wiU finally prove triumphant. And now, 
child of my inmost heart, I fear me I must dismiss 
thee ; for the sun is climbing high in the heavens, and 
it will not do to let it get abroad that the old hermit 
entertains ladies in his lonely cell. But where is the 
good Hilliard ? I would exchange a word of greeting 
with her ere you depart." 

EUiot rose, and drawing his daughter's arm tenderly 
within his own, proceeded to the door, where Hilliaixi 
was awaiting them. Douglas seized the opportunity to 
get a better view of the apartment than he had hitherto 
been able to obtain. The packet brought by Winifride 
was lying on the table near the window, within his very 
reach. In o scruple restrained him ; his hand was eagerly 
put foi'th to seize it, and the next moment the letter was 
hidden in his bosom, and he himself on his way back to 
Ostend, long before Elliot had given his last embrace 
and blessing to his daughter. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE STOLEN PACKET. 

WiNiFRiDE and her companion were so absorbed in 
their own reflections as they returned towards the town, 
' that they saw nothing of Douglas } although as soon as 
he thought himself safe from discovery, he had partially 
retraced his footsteps in order to foUow upon theirs. 
Happily their little guide was not so unobservant ; he 
had employed himseli during Winifride's lon^ interview 
with her lather in making simdry observations in the 
hut and garden of the latter, and the result was the dis- 
covery of Master Douglas ensconced among the bushes. 
The boy, as it happened, had already begun sorely to 
repent of his imprudence in making the suspicious-look- 
ing Englishman acquainted with his countryman's re- 
treisit ; and now, nothing doubting that some mischief 
was intended, he felt greatly puzzled how to act in order 
to prevent it. The fair foreigner, who had won his 
heart by the gentle kindness of her voice and manner, 
would, ne felt instinctively, be powerless in the matter; 
Pdre de Gamba, to say the truth, he feared to acquaint 
with his own act of folly ; so at length he came to the 
resolution (the wisest under the circumstances that he 
could have adopted) of returning at once to the hermit 
himself, and revealing his anxiety as to the intentions of 
the intruder. No sooner, accordingly, had he recon- 
ducted his charge to the gates of Ostend, than he once 
more turned his steps towards Elliot's dwelling; and 
when, some hours afterwards, the Burgomaster sent his 
officials to the spot, they found, as the result of this in- 
terview, not only that tne exile had himself thought fit 
to disappear, but that he had likewise either taken with 
him, or destroyed, all that the hut contained which 
could have thrown light on his identity or occupations. 
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After the departure of her young" guide^ Douglas 
hesitated no longer; but striding at once up to his cou- 
sin^ he caught her by the arm in such a way as to make 
it impossible for her to free herself without attracting 
observation; and "Winifride!" he said, in that deep 
low voice which Elizabeth had been wont to say was 
always the token of his worst and most relentless moods^ 
— '* Winifride ! you were very brave last night ; now let 
us see if you can stand the test : your life, and — ^what I 
believe is infinitely more precious in your eyes — the 
lives of those who are nearest and dearest to you — your 
imcle, yes, and your father too, are in my power. Now 
say, will you bid me depaii; or not ?" 

" You have played the listener. Master Douglas," 
replied his cousin, with far less of surprise than of grave 
contempt in her manner; '^the man capable of such an 
action can be trusted neither as friend nor foe ; and there- 
fore to accept of any terms from him, would be but to 
lose in dignity without gaining aught in real security or 
repose. 

"Winifride, hear me," Doufflas continued with 
frightful earnestness, which made nis fiend-like threati^ 
sound still more terrible, "those were no vain words I 
uttered last night, as perchance you may have deemed 
them. I told you then — ^and now you must perforoe 
beheve it — ^that no idle consideration of honour or of 
conscience has power to turn me fr^m my purpose, no 
matter whither it may lead me, or what misery it may 
bring down on others : with you at least I will be can- 
did ; nor wiU I insult your understanding by any aflfec 
tation of the sanctity which your smooth-faced hypocrites 
assume ; rebel or royalist — saint or sinner — either or all 
am I, just as I thinx it may make or mar my fortunes. 
Now you know all; and you will understand that I am 
in earnest when I say, that if you will love me and will 
wed me, I will save your kinsmen, and will join their 
party; hut if jou will not, why then you may live to 
sing' their requiem, or you may peTi8\im\kVkv<HXi\\s^ 
io either case I shall have been Teven^eA." 
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"Love!" repeated Winifride bitterly; "love in the 
face of such deeds and sentiments as these ! And after 
all, who are you, that you talk so loudly? or what 
authority do you possess, that the safety of a whole 
race is to depend upon your fiat ?" 

" I am but George Douglas, to be sure," replied the 
traitor with a sneer ; ^^ but then, am I not also an ac- 
credited agent from the Court of St. Germains ? and as 
such, would not your father and your imcle be in my 
power, even if I had not possession of such a document 
as this ?" and he held significantly before her eyes the 
very packet which but an hour before she had confided 
to her &ther. 

" You could not, you would not be so base !" the 
poor girl gasped, struck to the heart by the probable 
consequences of such treachery. " I will say nothing to 
you of my father ; but you could not act so foul a part 
by Master Bishop, — ^the good, the kind old man, — ^he 
whose house was so oftien the home of your boyhood, 
and whose heart was ever open to you as if you had 
been his own," 

" I could, and I would," replied her cousin with his 
most determined manner. " I could, I would, and what's 
more, I will, and that too on the instant, unless by a 
written document you promise to renounce the mum- 
mery of a religious state, and to return forthwith to 
England as my wife." 

" That will I never do !" cried Winiiride vehemently. 
" You may, if you please, prove a traitor alike to God 
and to your kindred; but me you shall never compel to 
iJie baseness you propose. So help me God and our 
Blessed Lady !" 

"Amen!" responded the impious mocker; "and 
yet it seems to me, fair would-be martyr of this en- 
ughtened age, that your oath is somewhat rash ; for say 
you keep it on the one side, then it must perforce be 
broken on the other. For instance ; adherence to -^Quat 
Ood, hj which I believe you 'wovii^ ^^^^'ca!^ <sx5§t<8^^ 
jrour mad follj in making a moiJ^^ ^OkToaav ^*l ^^s«^- 
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self, will inevitably involve you in the much deprecated 
act of high treason to your kindred, since I swear to 
you — and my oath, to say the least of it, may be 
counted as irrevocable as your own — I swear, that if 
you relent not, the vessel that sails this night shall bear 
such intelligence to England as will suf&ce to send your 
uncle, with every mother's son who calls him cousin, to 
the block; ere another month has passed over their 
heads!" 

There was a pause, for WinifHde was too much 
agitated to trust her voice ; and Douglas, mistaking her 
silence for hesitation, thus proceeded : ^^ We are close 
to your abode, and I give you half an hour to delibe- 
rate with your friends. Possibly Elizabeth Bishop may 
not be so heroically inclined as knowingly to condemn 
her aged grandsire to destruction. At all events, it 
will be but courteous to offer her the option ; so in half 
an hour I shall be here for your decision. Meanwhile, 
I think I need not warn you that any attempt at escape 
will but precipitate the ruin of your friends. 

"You need fear nothing on that head," replied 
Winifride haughtily, ^^ since all too keenly do I feel 
already that each of those lives so cruelly imperilled by 
your treachery is worth more than a thousand and a 
thousand of mine own." 

Thev had reached the archwav of the Golden Fleece 
as she nnished speaking. Douglas bowed her in with 
as much formality as if his had been merely an escort 
of politeness ^ ana then, setting his back doggedly against 
the wall, he prepared to await her decision with an out- 
ward semblance of tranquiUity which was terribly con- 
tradicted by the wild workings of the heart withm. 
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CHAPTER VL 

THE DECISION. 

"GrOOD heavens, Winifride ! what is the matter? and 
what has happened ?" cried Elizabeth Bishop and both 
her young companions, as Winifride, pale as death, and 
Hilhard, scarce less ghastly, stood before them. 

^^ Oh, Elizabeth ! I have imdone you !" cried the un- 
happy enily sinking into a chair, ana covenng her face 

" Nay, not quite so bad as that neither," interposed 
the kind voice of Hilliardj " it was but an unlucky ac- 
cident, for which no one can with any show of justice 
be censured or reproached." 

^^ But what is it? what has happened?" asked the 
perplexed Elizabeth. 

^' The packet ! the packet !" murmured Winifiide. 
^' My God ! how or when could he have obtained it ?" 

" You surely do not mean to say that Douglas has 
found means to possess himself of thatpacket which my 
^■andfather intrusted to the care of Winifiide ?" cried 
Elizabeth, addressing Hilliard. 

^' Unhappily it is even so," she answered. " By 
foul means or by fair ones. Master Douglas is in posses- 
sion of that very packet." 

"Nay, but it is impossible," ejaculated Elizabeth, 
now white as ashes in her turn ; " you must be mistaken, 
Winifiide. How should you know it fi*om any other 
paper?" 

" By the acorn which you yourself did paint in fi-olic 
on the cover, Bessy." 

" Then God have mercy on his soul !" cried Eliza- 
beth, utterly aghast at this intelligence. " God have 
mercy on his soul ; for the old man is lost !" 

^* Not for certain," whispered Winifiide ; " he will 
restore the papers, si^Atat I consent to be his wife." 
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Elizabeth rose from her chair, struggling with emo- 
tions that all but choked her ; and then catching Wini- 
IHde by both her hands, exclaimed, " Now, Winifiide, 
I swear to you that, if even for the sake of that dear did 
man, or for the sake of any human being whatsoever, 
you are capable of faltering in your noble purpose, or 
of giving one syllable of encouragement to that bold 
bad man, Elizabeth Bishop will be your friend no 
longer." 

"Noble Elizabeth!" cried Winifride, folding her 
friend in her fest embrace ; " such well I knew would 
be your answer. And yet, and yet I did abo fear me 
that you could not choose but hate one who was the 
cause, albeit unwilling, of your grand&ther's ruin." 

" There, indeed, you did me wrong," said Elizabeth 
aflfectionately. " But where is this traitor Scotsman ? 
Shall we not give him his answer on the instant?" 

" I will write it," said Winifride ; " thus shall we 
spare ourselves his hatefrd presence ;" and drawing a 
sneet of paper towards her, she wrote, in a hand if pos- 
sible bolaer and firmer than ever was her wont : 

" Work your wicked will upon us ; for I never can 
and never will be yours. 

" Winifride." 

Hilliard took the paper and carried it to Douglas. 
He gave one glance at its contents ; and then, tearing it 
up with a rage so concentrated as almost to resemole 
calmness, took his way towards the residence of the 
burgomaster of Ostend. 



CHAPTER VIL 

THB CATASTBOPHB. 



Months of uncertainty passed away, during which the 

yoimg Englishwomen were placed under the surveil- 

uine^ of the cizief magisti'ate of the taNm,vj"\ao, ^thou^h 

J^uctant to undertake the ungradooa o&c^, \3Aii t^sAi 
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ventured to refiise, after Georg^e Douglas had repre- 
sented to him that his cousins were suspected in Eng- 
land of being engaged in aiding and abetting some of 
the numerous plots for the restoration of the elder line 
of Stuart which were every where rife at that period. 
Through the kindness of the P^re de Camba, Winifride 
had in the course of this time the happiness of hearing 
of the safe arrival of her father at the tJourt of St. Ger- 
mains, whither he had repaired after flying from Ostend; 
but concerning the fate of her English relations both 
she and her cousin were compelled to remain in a most 
cruel state of imcertainty^ George Douglas and his 
agents so closely watching their proceedings, that every 
attempt at communication with their own country was 
effectually prevented. 

In the midst of all this trouble and perplexity, the 
poor ^Is found their only support in the consolations 
of rehgion. Few hours of the day there were in which 
one or other of them might not have been seen kneeling 
in the church; and there, as in all other places, theii* 
devout and modest demeanour secured them the respect 
and sympathy of the inhabitants of Ostend. Theii* nis- 
tory (which had ffot abroad), their vocation to reli- 
gion, and their fidelity to their holy calling, had well- 
nigh invested these youne" girls with the character of 
martyrs ; while the treachery of George Douglas was 
regarded with proportionate detestation and horror. 

It was not imtil the close of a most stormy autunm 
that their doom was finally decided, by the arrival of a 
queen's messenger with omers to compel them to return 
immediately to England. A note from George Douglas 
fiurst acquainted them with this fact, as well as with the 
arrest of Master Bishop, and many of his family, on a 
charge of treasonable correspondence with the Court of 
St. Germains ; and he took care to couple this informa- 
tion with a hint, that any attempt on their part to evade 
or delay their own portion of the sentence would ^'ci^ 
increase the danger to whicli t\ievi fefvexA^ ^^-c^ ^iiet^^^ 
exposed. His victims, however, •aeedie^xioX.'^^Jfi^ ^^a.^^"^' 
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tion ; for, in fact, they had no idea either of evasion or 
of resistance. The night before their intended departure 
was spent by Hilliard in the church, kneeling, as was 
oft her wont, for hours before the altar of the Blessed 
Sacrament. Her young companions joined her at sun- 
rise J and after they had assisted at the Divine Sacrifice, 
and received Holy Commimion fi*om the hands of their 
jEEuthftd friend, the Pdre de Camba, they proceeded at 
once to the place of embarkation, accompanied by that 
good old man, as well as by vast numbei*s of the towns- 
people, who, although personally unknown to the 
maidens, had yet warmly felt, and openly resented, the 
unmanly persecution they had undergone at the hands 
of their countryman and kinsman. 

The wind was howling portentously, and the aspect 
of the heavens threatened a speedy repetition of the 
tenible storms which already (more tnan once this 
season) had strewn the shore with the tokens of ship- 
wreck and of death. But the lives of those who were 
dearest to them were dependent on their prompt return, 
and it never even occurred to them to delay it for any 
chance of danger to themselves. 

George Douglas was on the spot to witness their 
departure ^ but whether from some late feeling of com- 
punction, or from an eager desire to see his plotting 
crowned with success, perhaps he himself could scarcely 
have defined. Probably, however, the former and the 
better motive was that which influenced him ; for as 
Winifride was passing, he put forth his hand, exclaim- 
ing, " Wim'fride, can you forgive me ?" 

" I can and do," she answered gravely and kindly, 
but without appearing to see his outstretched hand; 
and having thus tacitly refused his preferred aid, she 
stepped into the boat unassisted, and added, " Douglas, 
farewell !" and " fai'ewell for ever !" 

Not so Elizabeth Bishop, who was following close upon 
her footsteps ; for she paused with one foot already on 
the edge of the boat, and held out her hand to Douglas, 
saving, as he took it, ^^ Douglas, I have never loved 
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■you, and you know it well. But now we may never 
meet again ; and therefore I pray you pardon me what- 
ever of idle or unkind I have ever spoken against you^ 
as I do pardon from mine inmost soul the evil dealing 
which has brought us hither." 

^^And wherefore should we never meet again?" 
demanded Douglas in a husky voice, more moved than 
lie chose to own by this unlooked-for mood of softness 
in this high-spirited girl, who had always hitherto 
opposed him with a tenacity of purpose equal to his 
own. 

"Because we shall neither reach England, nor 
return hither alive," said a voice behind him. It was 
Hilliard who had spoken. 

With a feeling as if he had listened to a prophecy, 
Douglas gazed upon her pale inspired brow ; the next 
moment she and ner young companions had passed like 
a vision from before his eyes ; and long ere ne had re- 
covered from the shock of almost superstitious awe 
which her words had caused him, the boat was shoved 
off from shore amidst the prayers and lamentations of 
the spectators on the beach. 

Higher and higher rose the wind that day, and 
darker and dai'ker rolled the billows. Ships came 
hastily in for shelter, and anticipations of coming 
sorrow were beginning to weigh heavHy on the hearts 
of those who had fiiends at sea, when word all at once 
went throuffh the town that the briec conveyinff the 
English daSsels was in imminent dan|er of sl^D^reck. 
For an hour or two she had indeed struggled oravely 
with the surging billows; but the tide was running 
high, and, with a heavy sea and wind against her, the 
overladen vessel at length became immanageable, was 
driven back upon the land, and struck upon the western 
head of the harbour, close to where Douglas was watch- 
ing her from the shore. Crowds of people rushed on 
the instant to the spot, the gates were opened, and 
every effort was made to save her; but no boat could 
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have gone to the rescue and hoped to live in those 
tumultuous waters ; and as they watched her heating 
fearfully against the palisades^ the most experienced 
seamen shook their heads and prophesied her doom. 

It was a terrible sight to see^ and rendered ^et 
more terrible by the fact of the imperilled vessel bemg 
80 close in shore that the shrieks and lamentations of 
the passengers could be heard high over the bellowing 
of tne wind and the roaring of the waves ; and once 
even Douglas saw, or thought he saw — and the very 
thought dmost deprived hun of his senses — the white 
robes of Winifride fluttering in the storm. It was but 
for a moment ; the next the vessel foimdered and went 
down — went down at a stone's throw from the land^ 
and while they who perished in her were still within 
sight and hearing of me friends they had left but a few 
hours before — within sight and hearing, irrevocably 
divided, and yet so near that a hand or an arm put 
forth in pity must almost have seemed to their agon- 
ised senses sufficient for their rescue ! Douglas heard 
the cry of agony which went up in that terrible moment 
fr^m sea to sky ; a rushing sound then filled his ears^ 
a mist came over his eyes, and he covered his face with 
both his hands, for he felt — rather than could be said 
to know it — that all indeed was over. 



CHAPTER Vm. 

BXHOBSB AND BBPENTAKOE. 

Two days afterwards the bodies of the martyr maidens 
were discovered washed up among those of other victims 
on the beach. The venerable Pdre de Gamba attended 
in person the procession that bore their remains to the 
church where they were to be buried. Thirty young 

Jirh, carrying h'gnted tapers in their hands, walked bj 
bier on which they were slee^mg svi^^V^ ^\^^^Vt£& 
the 6!ntire population of 08t»ii4£oUo"Wft^icekN«j:«D^v^i5^m 
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the rear. It was arranged that the funeral should take 
place aflter early Mass next morning ; and in the mean 
time the crowd continued to flock in and out^ to praj^ 
it might be, for the souls of the departed, but yet more 
to gaie with reverence on the dead — ^the dead for con- 
Boieiice' sake. Douglas also, pale and as one spell- 
boond, lingered through the hours of the weary day 
arouna ana about, and every where but in the church. 
He longed to enter, but he md not dare ; dreading alike 
the angry glance of the livins' people, and the yet more 
terriUe reproach which womd meet him in tne coun- 
tenazioes of the unconscious dead. The veil had fallen 
from his eyes, the passions that had ur^ed him on were 
ertinct or "tifled, and remorse — God's most fearful 
letribation, and yet His highest act of mercy to the 
aiimer — ^was already gnawins;* at his heart. 

As night closed, in, and the crowd began to disperse, 
he approached nearer to the church ; drawn hither, so it 
seemed to him, by some invisible hand which he had no 
power to resist. Nearer and nearer still he came, until 
at length he almost fainted on the threshold, so strongly 
did the recollection of the ni^ht on which he had stooa 
there to watch for Winifidde rush into his mind. It 
passed in a moment, the sharpness of that pang of 
BffODj and self-reproach ; and then he staggered up the 
Bade, uaial he stood before the bier where tne early dead 
were laid together. There he counted his victims one 
by one, and Sngered long upon each ashy &ce ; until at 
leoffth, unwillingly, and as if because he could not help 
it^ lie sought uiat of Wini&ide, and his very som 
seemed to die away within him as he gazed upon her 
fiatores. 

Neither she nor the young girls who lay cold and 
still beside her, bore any traces of the death-strife on 
their persons. Some kind motherly hand had wrapped 
their zbrms in snowy drapery, and wiped the sea-foam 
from their shining tresses ; and thei^ ^\i<&\&^^\!si<^ V^^ 
and the victim of the strong passions oi\3aa ^o\i^, — -*^«tfe 
aba lay, calm, and pale, and liolj — cilim'ec, «s^ ^^sst. 
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and holier still for the shadows of death beneath which 
she slumbered. The lovely hands were folded in mute 
submission on her bosom. The sweet gTa\re look still 
lingered on her lips and brow, and nothing of fear, or 
terror, or disorder was there to tell of the awful scenes 
amid which her young life had passed away. Douglas 
held his breath, and looked, and looked, until he felt as 
if he were turning into stone. It was she herself — ^the 
Winifiide of his eai'ly youth and passionate affection; 
the Winifride who had never flippantly allured or ca- 
priciously repelled him ; the Winimde who, in her lofty 
caUins' and high-wrouo^ht enthusiasm, had ever most 
entirely possessed his love, even at the moment when 
she was most inflexibly rejecting it. 

It was she herself, and it was his hand that had 
brought her there ; and but for him she might still have 
been bright, and beautiful, and glad as ever. He was 
her murderer ; and though the law condemned him not, 
and the world would never tax him with it, he knew 
that Heaven had pronounced him guilty. 

^^ Murderer, dost thou dare to look upon thy vic- 
tim ?" Douglas started, so awfiilly were the words an 
echo to his thoughts, that for a second he almost felt as 
if the dead had risen to convict him of his crime ; but 
it was a living man who stood before him, and gazed 
upon him with a face more terrible in its rebuking calm- 
ness than the wildest energy of passion could possibly 
have made it. Well, indeed, might he shrink from that 
fflance of stern endurance, for it was the father of Wini- 
mde who stood before him, a man grey-haired before 
his time, and older by twenty years than when he had 
seen him last with his daughter in his arms. The con- 
science-stiicken youth stood for a moment beneath that 
stony look, unaole either to meet or to evade it, and 
then sinking on his knees, he strack his hand violently 
against his breast, exclaiming, " Curse me not, Elliot ! 
I knew not what I did." 

In a brief but terrible instaivt ftie i«L^«,\»«c^as^^ 
and childless, looked irresolute •, Wt oua ^^asv.^ ^\.\sa 
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pale child as she lay upon her bier, one wordless prayer 
to the Great Porgiver of all injustice who dwelt in the 
silent tabernacle on the altar, and then with a mighty 
effort he laid his hand upon his nephew's head and said, 
"I do forgive you. May God forgive you also; and 
may the day at length arrive when (though I can hardly 
think it) you shall Tbe able to feel you can forgive your- 
self." 

Then, as if not daring to trust himself to utter an- 
other word, Elliot left the church, set his hat firmly on 
his head, and strode away, far from the presence of his 
guilty nephew, whom he never was destined to meet 
again in this world. Douglas, on his part, waited an- 
other instant to recover mmself before he staggered 
back, as well as he could, to his own abode : and what 
happened afterwards he never rightly knew ; for a burn- 
ing fever deprived him of his senses, and for many 
weeks it seemed impossible that his brain could ever re- 
cover the shock it had received. Youth, however, and 
a good constitution, carried him through all; and at 
length, almost ae-ainst his own wishes, and certainly 
against the prophecies of his medical attendants, he 
walked forth from his sick chamber a sadder, but un- 
happily not as yet a wiser man. For not even then had 
remorse taken for him the form of practical repentance, 
and therefore it weighed almost unendurably upon him, 
by turns wearied him or made him sad, consuming him 
with the desire to get rid of it and of himself, and ren- 
dering his life for many long years afterwards one vain 
effort to forget. 

Happily for him he did not succeed. No noisy 
mirth could hush the still small voice of conscience ; no 
pursuit of riches or of worldly honours could diive the 
gloomy image from his mind ; and when at length he 
found the effort fruitless, and that, however exciting or 
however absorbing, neither business nor pleasure nad 
power to efface the memory of that fatal day whickhail 
set the mark of Cain upon Tais 'btcrN , \)M?a.^ ^ssA^tfi^* "^^ 
then, did he cease to struggle mt\i\^ awa^o\^^«sia.\R> 
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suffer it to seek in prayer and in repentance the peace 
of which sin had roboea it^ and whicn therefore nothing 
but sorrow for sin could ever restore. And so at last 
he became a truly heart-humbled and repentant man ; 
and when after many years had passed away, and he re- 
turned to Ostend once more, the oldest inhabitants of the 
city had either forgotten his story altogether, or at all 
events failed to recognise the hot-headed handsome 
youth who was its ill-omened hero, in the grey-haired, 
dim-eyed man, bowed down alike by sorrow and by age, 
who might be seen from mom till dewy eve lingering in 
their beautiftd old parish-church ; and thus they never 

Siessed, that if he had come to lay his bones among 
em, it was chiefly for the sad privilege of passing the 
evening of his days near the tombs of the young heroic 
girls, whose early death had doubtless been intended 
alike as the reward of their all but angelic virtue, and 
as the terrible chastisement of his own selfish and im- 
bridled passions. 
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